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The Heavy-Footed 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 


Frederick L. Allen 


Y pet aversion is the Heavy- 

footed, who is perhaps seen in 

his most characteristic mani- 
festation at the theatre. The curtain 
has just gone up when the Hvavy- 
footed, preceded by an usher, goes 
thundering down the aisles on his 
heels, pauses at the end of row C, 
pushes his way past seven people, 
finds his place, stands for a good 
twenty seconds at his full height 
and takes off his overcoat, pushes 
down his seat with a bang, rattles 
his program, breathes heavily, and 
finally relapses into comparative 
silence. 

Then the theatre shakes again as 
another of the Heavy-footed thuds 
down the aisle. Doubtiess, these 
people are able to walk on their toes. 
But apparently the fact that there 
is a play going on, which other peo- 
ple are attempting to hear, does not 
percolate into their intelligence until 
they are ready to listen to it them- 
selves. 

Have you ever sat near the door 
in a crowded public meeting and 
wondered who are the people outside 
the door, in the lobby, who talk in 
unrestrained voices and have to be 
subdued from time to time by angry 
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“shushing” from those clustered near 
the door. They are the Heavy-footed. 
From where they stand in the lobby 
they cannot hear or see the speak- 
er, and therefore he and his audi- 
ence do not exist for them. 


The champion Heavy-foot, how- 
ever, is he who boards the sleeping- 
car at 2 A. M. ard rouses the sleep- 
ers far and near by his booming 
shouts of “Let’s have that step-lad- 
der,” and “Here, George, when do 
we get to Albany?” Time was when 
I, too, called the porter George. But 
I have heard too many of the Heavy- 
footed use the name to have any 
relish for it. 

The fault irritates because the de- 
sire to, punish it must be suppressed. 
Some day, however, the worm may 
turn. Do not be surprised if some 
day you read in the papers that a 
respectable broker, was set upon at 
8.40 P. M. by the entire audience of 
one of the leading metropolitan the- 
atres and torn limb from limb. As 
he banged down his orchestra chair 
some one cried in a_ shrill voice, 
“Come on, men!” and the storm of 
human fury, so long pent up, broke 
and overwhelmed the Heavy-footed. 
Harp. M., S. °22 
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Topics in Brief 


Culled from The Literary Digest and Current Opinion 


Those who live in flats have little 
room to complain.—Columbia Record. 

One way to keep your friends is not 
to give them away.—Savannah News. 

lt is all very well to think of 
America as a melting pot, but one 
must remember that some things 
wont melt unless we make it very 
hot for them.—New Orleans States. 

It is a good thing for United 
States Senators that they are paid 
by the year. They would starve to 
death on piecework.—Dallas News. 

Capital and labor have one thing 
in common—our money.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

Many a live wire would be a dead 
one if it wasn’t for his connections. 
—Manila Bulletin. 

Mexico should treat our citizens 
with the same reverential respect 
shown greasers on this side of the 
Rio Grande.—Akron Beacon-Journal. 

Even when the will of the people is 
expressed, it is frequently carried 
through by slow freight.—Washing- 
ton Post. 

A prominent lecturer asks: “How 
much shall we tell our daughters?” 
But the real question seems to be: 
“How much will our daughters tell 
us?”—New York Evening Mail. 

The American youth’s three R’s are 
now: Readin’, ritin’, and radio.—Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. 

Almost all these centenarians who 
explain their long life leave out the 
most essential qualification, which is 
to come of a long-lived family.—De- 
troit Free Press. 

A representative government is one 
that elects six men in favor of a 
thing and six against it, and wonders 
why something isn’t done—Warren 
Chronicle. 

“The average woman has a voeab- 
ulary of only eight hundred words.” 
It is a small stock, but think of the 
turn-over.—Oakland Tribune. 





The average man lays down tie 
law to his wite and then accepts all 
her amendments.—Atchison Globe. 

You can bet your life that if we 
have another war and if we're at- 
tacked, we'll use gas. We will use 
gas and we won’t care how, when or 
wnay.—Admiral Sims, U. S. Navy. 


if the League of Nations succeeds, 
civilization is safe; if it fails, civi- 
lization is doomed. 1 have seen the 
horrors of war, and they have made 
me vow to concentrate my remaining 
energy to making it impossivle for 
humanity to pass through the fire, 
the torment, the cruelty, the horror 
and the squalor of war.—Lloyd 
George. 


1 commanded a naval post on Long 
Island during the war and had at my 
table 16 fishermen, farmers, carpen- 
ters and longshoremen, each with 
some kind of a black bottle within 
reach. In 1917 they growled and 
cussed about impending Prohibition, 
although I never said a word for it. 
Then one day I remarked: “Oh, come, 
if you had to vote tomorrow for or 
against Prohibition, how would you 
vote?” With ill grace and apology 
the vote went round the table and 
the result was 13 for Prohibition and 
only 3 against—to our own complete 
amazement. It opened my eyes 
mighty wide and they have not been 
closed since.—Richard Welling, Coun- 
sellor at Law. 


From my knowledge, I am _ con- 
vinced that never in the history of 
organized labor and capital has there 
been such an effort on both sides to 
view things from a really human 
standpoint. Every day I see a 
brighter and better outlook before me. 
I am most optimistic about the fu- 
ture.—Samuel Gompers. 
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The Emerging Factory 


Condensed from The New Republic 


H. A. Overstreet 


NQUESTIONABLY a new type 

of factory is emerging. The 

outsider is as yet scarcely aware 
of it and so goes on sounding plaints 
of the old evils. 

What is happening is, to be sure, 
as yet but little. The factories to 
which the following description ap- 
plies are, compared with the thou- 
sands of factories in America, but 
a handful. But they are managed by 
men of intelligent purpose who are 
moving in a direction that is socially 
hopeful. For this reason they are 
due, I believe, during the next decade 
or so, to set the pace for factory or- 
ganization in America. 


With our accustomed thought of 
overworked millhands, _ blind-alley 
jobs, bitter wage disputes, exploita- 
tion, the factory, far from being a 
place of hope for anyone, would seem 
rather to be a place where human be- 
ings must forever be herded together 
against their will, to do work which 
they resent. There is, lowever, 
another view that is coming to the 
fore. To be successful the modern 
factory must apply the accumulated 
wisdom of our civilization as to the 
effective use of man power. It must 
draw upon medical science for the 
care of the body—compare the stu- 
dies that many factories are making 
in industrial diseases; the establish- 
ment in them of first-aid rooms, med- 
ical examinations, devices for the 
prevention of accident, the health ed- 
ucation of the workers through lec- 
tures, leaflets, ete.; it must draw 
upon pedagogical science for the 
training of skill—witness the large 
development of training classes; it 
must draw upon psychological science 
for the handling and associating of 
men—compare the development of 
trade tests; the studies made of the 
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effect of temperature and lighting 
upon work; the investigation of fa- 
tigue, the study and application of 
incentives, etc.; it must draw upon 
economic and sociological science for 
the working out of recreation, bar- 
gaining and wage—compare the large 
attention paid to rest rooms, suitable 
eating places, music, dancing, out- 
door recreation, house organs, scien- 
tific study of wage scales, piece and 
day rates, profit sharing, scientific 
management. 

No such practical focussing of all 
the fundamental sciences has ever 
existed in the world before. In fact 
it is so new a phenomenon that even 
today the opportunities it presents 
are but dimly realized. Neverthe- 
less, more and more clearly, the 
emerging factory begins to see and 
use them. 

The factory, of course, exists pri- 
marily for the sake of profitable pro- 
duction. But the encouraging thing 
about recent progress is that factory 
managers increasingly recognize that 
production needs are best met when 
the workers are brought into connec- 
tion with the sciences that animate 
the entire process. A worker who is 
given a training in the methods and 
principles of his job is in the long 
run a far more capable worker than 
one who learns simply by rule of 
thumb. In many of the progressive 
factories this training has grown al- 
most to a liberal education in the 
craft, including a working knowledge 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and such other sciences as are ap- 
plied. 

Moreover, factory managers are 
aware that inventive brains are the 
most valuable asset a factory can 
have. The necessary preliminary to 
inventive activity is a fairly trained 
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mind. Factory managers, therefore, 
to an increasing extent, are adopting 
the method of enlightening their 
workers upon the underlying princi- 
ples and processes of their craft. 

All of this means that the factory 
is more and more—to its own advan- 
tage—becoming a centre of educa- 
tion. Education instead of stopping 
with the school, “carries on” into 
the factory. 


A good part of this education pyo- 
ceeds unconsciously. For example, 
“safety first” means not only safety 
first for oneself but for others. It 
is accordingly a continual training in 
mutual consideration. In the trained 
worker there develops a subconscious 
aversion to roundabout ways of do- 
ing things, spoilage of material, mis- 
use of time. .. All of which is a most 
necessary part of the education of 
a human being. 


In the factory if anywhere an un- 
derstanding of human beings and 
skill in the handling of them are es- 
sential. Many a foreman has 
wrecked a department because of his 
poor treatment of his men. Many a 
superintendent has had an entire fac- 
tory up in arms because of arbitrary 
methods. Such facts have compelled 
alert factories to advance beyond 
mere skill in mechanical engineering 
to skill in human engineering. 

In the first place, these factories 
are beginning to introduce a more 
scientific mode of selection and place- 
ment. The art of detecting and mea- 
suring specific capacities has become 
an important function of manage- 
ment, so that management, through 
the use of various tests and rating 
schemes, is drawing increasingly 
upon the psychological and social 
sciences. 

In the second place—far less in 
evidence, however — factories are 
learning the art of recognizing and 
encouraging the ambition of their 
workers. They realize that effective 
work is bound up with interest and 


that the most effective interest is a 
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wholesome self-interest. 


Hence man- 
agement is increasingly concerned 
with promotions and healthy incen- 
tives. 


In the third place, factories are 
more and more centering their atten- 
tion upon the “key men,” the fore- 
men. The new type foreman is being 
trained to handle his men. 


Finally, to those who have observ- 
ed the first small beginnings of the 
factory Council movement, there is 
something very inspiring in the spec- 
tacle of workers and management 
sitting at the same table discussing 
problems common to both. Many of 
the old oppositions are in this way 
being adjusted. The future factory 
is apparently to be far more a place 
of wholesome co-operation. 

Underlying all these developments 
is a new conception of wages that is 
more or less dimly coming to light. 
The view that for long has dominated 
factory operation, to its own hurt, is 
the view that profits increase as labor 
is cheapened. Really alert managers 
now preach the doctrine of the high 
cost of low wages. Profits depend 
upon efficient production, not cheap 
production. 

The encouraging thing is that they 
who in whole or in part hold these 
new conceptions do so not out of 
sentimental considerations but out of 
considerations of managerial suc- 
cess. In the working out of these 
new convictions lies the hope for the 
complete transformation of the fac- 
tory from an institution of sullen 
slavery into one of liberated, happily 
functioning life. 

The factory has come to stay. Must 
it be forever a menace to our civili- 
zation? The answer is emphatical- 
ly “No.” The factory needs only 
understanding and will to put into 
effect methods of organization that 
will yet make it one of the most ef- 
fective sources of education in our 
civilization. 

18, °22 


New Rep., S. 
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People in Glass Houses 


From The National Review (London) 








We wish that, not only 
“Washington politicians,” but all 
those who take a fling at Eng- 
land /at every opportunity might 
read the following, from one of 
the most. influential British 
monthlies. 





Ww* cannot resist the feeling that 
Washington Politicians might 

be better employed than in 
seeking quarrels with our foreign 
Ambassadors accredited to their 
country. There are domestic issues 
which urgently concern Senators, the 
studied neglect of which hardly con- 
duces to American prestige abroad. 
One of these has attained the dimen- 
sions of an international scandal re- 
acting upon the position of the white 
man all over the world. Our facts 
are culled from a despatch of June 
9th from the New York correspond- 
ent of the “Manchester Guardian.” 
It is stated that in the past month 
eight negroes have been lynched in 
the United States, four of whom 
were burnt alive, while crowds looked 
on. Of three negroes “burnt at the 
same stake,” in a little Texas town 
on May 6th, one confessed, under tor- 
ture, that he was guilty of an assault 
upon a white girl. The other two, 
however, maintained their innocence 
while they were being burnt. Two 
days later another negro, charged 
with the same crime, “was found 
hanging from a tree near the scene 
of the triple lynching,” but “shortly 
afterwards the police discovered evi- 
dence which seemed to trace the as- 
sault to a white.man.” We do not 
set up as sentimentalists, but to burn 
three negroes, and to hang a fourth 
without any suggestion of a trial for 
a crime that may have been commit- 
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ted by someone else is “a tall order.” 
It was perhaps with a view to wiping 
this stain from his natal State that 
explains the boundless enthusiasm 
of the gallant Colonel House in the 
cause of the League of Nations, 
which he may have deemed an insti- 
tution capable of dealing with a state 
of things with which the Government 
of the United States has so far been 
powerless to cope. 

According to the 
Guardian”: 

“On May 18th a 15-year-old negro 
boy was tortured over a_ slow fire 
while 2,000 men watched and cheered. 
Finally he gave the desired confes- 
sion; someone had killed a white wo- 
man and robbed her. When the boy 
confessed he was hung over a hot fire, 
and more than 200 shots were fired 
into his burning body. The next day 
a colored boy, who had shot a white 
man in ‘‘exas, was tied with a rope 
and dragged behind an automobile 
until dead and then burned; a day 
later still another negro boy, charged 
with the abduction of a white girl, 
was publicly burned to death in the 
courthouse square of another Texas 
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town. On May 24, lynching was at- 
tempted in Georgia, but the negro 
escaped. That same day a negro 
charged with cattle-stealing was 


beaten to death in still another Texas 
town.” 

The bag of lynchings we are told 
for May, 1922, was no higher than 
that of the same month last year, 
the respective figures being 25 and 
31. For the last ten years an aver- 
age of 65 negroes have been annual- 
ly lynched, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that, in a considerable percent- 
age of cases, the crime of rape has 
not even been charged. According 
to the correspondent: 
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“Negroes are‘lynched in the South 
for the simple crime of speaking 
sharply to a white man, for owning 
too much land, for anything which 
threatens the absolute white suprem- 
acy, which is rigidly maintained in 
that section.” 

Americans who may be tempted to 
hurl the contumelious stone at John 
Bull for imaginary offenses invented 
by their own Yellow Press should re- 
member the adage about those who 
live in glass houses. If we did in 
Wales a tithe of what is done in 
Texas we should never hear the end 
of it. American politicians would 
talk about little else—American jour- 
nalists would write about little else. 
American friends would privately ex- 
plain that Anglo-American relations 
depended upon our abating this hid- 
eous scandal, which not only put us 
outside the pale of civilization, but 
made us stink in the nostrils of 
“clean-living, God-fearing, right- 
minded Americans. 

Nat. Rev., Jl. ’22 


Table Talk 

One Saturday night, at dinner at 
the Grand Lodge Hotel, Bethel, Penn- 
sylvania, five of us sat about the ta- 
ble debating what to do with our 
evening. The cotton salesman had 
seen that there was to be a boxing 
bout that evening and would take it 
in if someone would go along. Collins 
was interested, but the leather sales- 
man—we never knew his name— 
came as near to a shudder as one of 
his self-assurance can reach. 

“IT never saw a boxing bout,” he 


said. ‘“Wouidn’t cross the street to 
see one. Disgusting spectacles, I 
call them.” 


He looked like a He, an R. B’d. man 
and we showed our surprise. To 
make conversation, I risked being a 
bit extravagant and exotic. 

“T’ve often hankered after seeing— 
just once—a bull fight.” 





This was too much for our leather 
salesman friend and he did actually 
shudder, slightly. 

“T couldn’t stand it. I can’t bear to 
see anything get killed, or suffer.” 

I took a sort of malicious pleasure 
in prolonging the conversation, as 
one often does. 

“Then you couldn’t probably, bear 
to kill even an animal, for eating?” 

“No!” 

“And don’t like hunting?” asked 
Collins. 


“Heavens, no! I’d have a night- 
mare afterwards, for a week.” 

“Speaking of killing,” said I, ad- 
dressing the table, “did you see in 
the Times, the other day, about the 
nigger” (it’s quite bad form, of 
course, at a table of traveling sales- 
men to speak of Negroes) “who was 
burned at the stake a while ago in 
Louisiana?” 

It was our squeamish friend, who 
could neither let blood nor take life, 
from whom I got a response. 

“IT helped lynch a nigger, 
down south.” 

“You did?” 

“Yep. Never was prouder of any- 
thing in my life.” 

“But you didn’t burn him, did 
you?” 

“Sure, of course. Got a piece of 
the charred rope, now, we tied him 
to the stake with. That was eight 
vears ago at Atlanta.” 

The New Republic, S. 18, ’22 


once, 


In 60 years Negroes in the United 
States have acquired 22,000,000 acres 
of land, as working farmers, and not 
as speculators. They own 600,000 
homes and 45,000 churches and op- 
erate 78 banks, 100 insurance com- 
panies, besides 70,000 business en- 
terprises of various kinds, with a 
capital of $150,000,000. Illiteracy 
has been reduced to 26 per cent due 
to the fact that there are more than 
400 normal schools and colleges for 


negro teachers. 
The Outlook. 
The Reader's Digest 























The Community Theatre in America 


Condensed from The International Interpreter 


HERE have been growing, quietly 

and steadily, all over the coun- 

try, an interest and an achieve- 
ment in community plays, a growth 
which to many critics reveals more 
of significant promise than any other 
dramatic development in the United 
States. For real community drama 
is non-commercial, and it represents 
a genuine art impulse in the life of 
a people and so heralds a hope of 
virile native expression. 

Remoteness from large cities has 
led mony universities in the South 
and the East and the Middle West to 
develop their own theatres, produce, 
and in many cases, write their own 
plays. Women’s clubs and other com- 
munity organizations have fostered 
the idea. And the great falling off, 
both in number and quality, of the 
plays which go on tour has augment- 
ed this little theatre movement. But 
it is by no means confined to the uni- 
versity or country town. New York 
City has its Neighborhood Playhouse, 
and St. Louis its municipal opera. 
And scattered all through the coun- 
try from Cape Cod to the Pacific 
Coast, are community theatres main- 
taining a permanent audience and 
gaining constantly in accomplish- 
ment and support. 

The Carolina Playmakers of the 
University of North Carolina, for in- 
stance, are building up a native liter- 
ature based upon the folklore of their 
own state. The profits from plays 
have been used in making a play- 
house from an. old building at the 
university. These student players 
also lend their aid to community 
plays given by other groups in the 
state. 

At Fargo (N. D.) a discarded 
chapel has been made into a theatre 
in which students present plays 
which are later given in neighboring 
towns. “Instead of making the 
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drama a luxury for the classes, make 
it an instrument of enlightenment 
and enjoyment of the masses,” says 
the proiessor in charge. In country 
places he has used harvester trucks 
placed end to end as a stage. Rail- 
road flat-cars have served the same 
purpose. 

At Yankton College (S. D.) the 
Garden Terrace Theatre grew out of 
a. series of annual productions of 
Shakespeare comedies given on a 
temporary open-air stage. This 
beautiful terrace theatre, built in 
1914, was the first of its kind in 
America. It is adapted from the 
Italian garden theatres of the Ren- 
aissance. In addition to the “stage 
proper,” there is larger stage space 
for pageants. Trees, lilac hedges, 
ivy-covered walls, grassy terraces, 
and vases filled with vines and flow- 
ering shrubs give an atmosphere of 
Italian gardens in the midst of the 
wind-swept Dakota prairie. While 
this theatre originated in the English 
department of the college, it is in 
reality a civic enterprise, financed by 
a group of townsmen, and it has be- 
come a social centre and a dramatic 
inspiration for the whole community. 

An interesting phase of this com- 
munity theatre progress is the ac- 
companying alertness to possibilities 
of civic beauty. An outdoor theatre 
has often been the forerunner of im- 
proved parks, streets and _ public 
buildings. Unique bits of architec- 
ture have been utilized for a back- 
ground, as at Columbia (Mo.) where 
a row of Gothic pillars was left 
standing after a fire had destroyed a 
college building. Shrubs, vines and 
hedges were pianted to soften these 
stately columns which are now used 
to back a terraced stage overlooking 
the college campus. 

At Bowling Green (Ky.) a stage 
has been built on the breastworks 
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thrown up by southern forces before 
the battle of Shiloh. The fort en- 
closure makes the amphitheatre. At 
Harrisburg (Va) the Orchard The- 
atre has an idyllic atmosphere with 
its spreading old apple trees form- 
ing the proscenium arch. The St. 
Louis Municipal Opera Company 
gives a regular summer season in 
the beautiful open air theatre in For- 
est Park, and has established a 
school to train chorus singers during 
the winter. A natural amphitheatre, 
giant oaks, and the winding River 
des Peres have been utilized most ef- 
fectively in the stage construction. 
A foot-bridge over the little stream 
forms the stage entrance. The idea 
of the theatre originated in 1914 
when 7,000 citizens of St. Louis ap- 
peared in an historic pageant and 
masque. The financial and artistic 
success of this municipal organiza- 
tion has attracted inquiries from 
many sources. Milwaukee, Boston 
and Minneapolis are among the cities 
which recently have asked for blue 
prints of the outdoor auditorium and 
details of the whole enterprise. St. 
Louis also has a Players’ and Art- 
ists’ Guild which is active through- 
out the year. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, has built a 
theatre in a patio corner of the his- 
toric old Palace of the Governors. 
The theatre is under the manage- 
ment of the Drama League and is 
open to any group of players in 
Santa Fe. Interesting revivals of 
old Spanish plays have been given 
by Spanish-American players. 


Among other community organiza- 
tions doing notable work are the Art 
Academy Players of Colorado 
Springs, the Arts and Crafts Little 
Theatre of Detroit. the Little Thea- 
tre Society of Indianapolis, the 
Guild Players of Pittsburgh, the Va- 
grant Players of Baltimore. The 
names are legion. And the co-opera- 
tion among painters, writers, musi- 
cians and players, as well as ordin- 
ary citizens, adds a variety and rich- 
ness of social contact and a deepen- 
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ing of art consciousness to the whole 
theatre movement. Well known art- 
ists lend a hand at painting scenes 
or advertising posters. Local or- 
chestras and singers are glad to join 
the dramatic producers in elaborate 
fetes and carnivals as well as in pro- 
viding the incidental program music 
for plays. 


New England has scores of com- 
munity play-houses aside from such 
permanent summer theatres as those 
at Peterboro (N. H.) Ogunquit (Me.) 
and the Playhouse-on-the-Moors at 
Gloucester (Mass.). The theatre 
guilds in Boston, the Providence 
Players and the guilds of Hartford 
and Bridgeport are examples of the 
community theatre’s success in the 
cities. Many groups are active in 
New York suburbs, and the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in New York City 
is an outstanding illustration of com- 
munity enterprise in a great city en- 
vironment. 


Operating as a part of the Henry 
Street Settlement, this unique the- 
atre has offered some of the most 
distinctive of productions. The Neigh- 
borhood Players and the Festival 
Dancers are two community groups 
which use this theatre as a means of 
eager self-axpression and _ relief 
from the tedium of shops, offices and 
factories. Four large classes for 
children and four for adults develop 
the Festival Dancers who have won 
fame by some of their recent 
achievements. 

Everywhere the community theatre 
is fostering sincere dramatic effort 
and developing socialized. expression 
among diverse groups and types. It 
utilizes the enthusiasm and ingenu- 
ity of college students, the charac- 
teristic eperiences of western farm- 
ers, New Mexico Indians and Span- 
ish-Americans, and Southern moun- 
taineers. It is thus a movement of 
international interest and _ signifi- 
cance, paralleling similar activities 
in various other parts of the world. 
Int. Int., S. 716, °22 
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The March of Science 


NEW locomotive has been in- 

vented which will burn only one- 

twelfth of the fuel now being 
consumed. Another discovery is of 
a process whereby old newspapers 
can be de-inked—a most important 
one because the pulp mills are now 
swallowing up 900 square miles of 
forest area yearly and there is not 
enough standing spruce to supply 
the industry for the next 20 years. 
The new process is so cheap that 
most of the annual 2,200,000 tons 
of newsprint can be resaivaged. 


The actual property loss in the 
United States due to public aversion 
to certain odors is more than $2,200,- 
000,000! It now appears that this 
shrinkage of property values in 
neighborhoods where certain indus- 
trial plants are responsible for cf- 
fensive smells, can be eliminated. 
Professor Y. Henderson of Yale Uni- 
versity has come to the rescue of 
thousands of sufferers within nose 
range of stockyards, garbage plants, 
fertilizer factories, and similar in- 
dustrially-necessary abominations. 
He has demonstrated that chlorine 
gas, mixed with the odorous gases in 
the right proportion, causes a chemi- 
cal reaction that completely destroys 
both odor and chlorine. The process 
requires but a few pounds of chlor- 
ine a day for a factory, costing only a 
few cents. Under the magie of this 
discovery, a dozen or more of the ol- 
factory plague spots in Eastern states 
have already disappeared, to the re- 
lief of some thousands of sensitive 
noses. 

Popular Science Monthly, S. ’22 


on 


Acting Secretary Roosevelt of the 
Navy Department has announced the 
complete success of a new invention 
which measures ocean depths accu- 
rately by sound waves. The princi- 
ple is quite simple: A_ powerful 
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sound wave is directed toward the 
bottom of the ocean, and the exact 
time elapsing between the moment 
when this wave is started from the 
vibrating diaphragm in the rear part 
of tne vessel, and the moment when 
the deflected wave returns from the 
bed of the ocean and is picked up by 
the microphonic “ears,” located in 
the forward part of the vessel, makes 
it possible to ascertain how many 
feet deep the water is at that point. 
The great and all-important feature 
of the new apparatus is that sound- 
ings can be taken rapidly and with- 
out dropping any lines or weights, 
and also while the vessel is in mo- 
tion. “It will revolutionize sailing 
and navigation,” Mr. Roosevelt says. 
Science and Invention, S. ’22 


The fact that the Metropolitan In- 
surance Co. is to build and own 50 
apartment houses, covering 4 blocks 
in New York City, housing nearly 
2,000 families, and embodying the 
highest standards of fine architec- 
ture, is a revolutionary thing. It 
marks the beginning of a_ great 
change in our architectural progress. 
This generation is viewing the pass- 
ing of the old-style real-estate spec- 
ulator, who cared nothing about 
beauty, from the control of the 
huilding world. 

Architectural Record, Ag. ’22 . 


Herr Hentzen of Germany has re- 
mained in the air 3 hours and 10 
minutes in a motorless airplane. A 
numher of other fliers have remained 
in the air for periods far exceeding 
the one which was a record less than 
a month ago. These fliers not only 
keep in the air, but remain perfectly 
still like a kite, or soar in great 
sweeping curves or with sharp dives. 
Not less extraordinary is the fact 
that some of these gliders have suc- 
ceeded in landing on points higher 
than those from which they started. 
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Still further, a Dutch aviator glided 
aloft for three minutes with a pas- 
senger. 

The Outlook, S. 6, ’22 


The London to Melbourne air line 
was bound to come. It has not come 
yet but already the British govern- 
ment is said to have approved the 
plan. It is proposed to make the 
fare $150 less than the first class 
sea fare. Of course there will al- 
ways be those who prefer the way of 
the sea, but nothing in varied scen- 
ery could surely compare with the 
way of the air—from London to 
Marseilles, Cairo, Bagdad, Bombay, 
Rangoon, Singapore, and Melbourne. 
The world is certainly “closing up.” 
Timbuctu and Khamchatka as places 
at the back of beyond have already 
ceased to have any meaning. 

The International Interpreter. 


The battleship “Iowa” was recent- 
ly manoeuvred for hours by radio, 
without a man on board, a!l her 
movements being directed from the 
battleship “Ohio,” 12 miles away. She 
was steered in any direction desired, 
and stopped and started at will. 
The Scientific American. 


There is much encouragement in 
the report which cemes from England 
to the effect that the Great Eastern 
Railway Company is conducting suc- 
cessful experiments in the use of 
roller ball bearings for the wheels 
of its rolling stock. One of the great 





disadvantages of increased speed in 
transportation is that it is so often 
attended by increased noise. What 
was a rumble in New York and Lon- 
don, twenty years or so ago, has de- 
veloped into a roar today. The noise, 
however, is not the whole of it. Noise, 
wherever found, means friction, and 
friction means loss of power, and 
loss of power means added expense. 
So it is estimated that if the new roll- 
er bearings are all they are expected 
to be the cost of running a train fit- 
ted with them will be about one- 
fourth of what it is at present. Small- 
er coal bills, less noise, smoother 
running, and cheaper travel—excel- 
lent results indeed! 

The International Interpreter. 





Motor liners are to be the next 
thing. Already, motor freighters are 
in existence, and, according to a 
prominent official of one of the trans- 
atlantic lines are proving a great 
success. So the next thing is to be 
an ocean liner of some 15,000 tons, 
driven by a 15,000 horse power Die- 
sel engine. From all descriptions it 
will be a curious looking craft, for it 
will, of course, have no funnels and 
the familiar trail of smoke will be 
absent. But then the world is get- 
ting used to such revolutions. In 
the modern electric locomotive. all 
that goes to make up the accepted 
concept of a locomotive has surely 
disappeared. 

The International Interpreter. 








If Members of our Association continue to enroll 
their friends in foreign countries, as they have been 
doing, the sun will soon never set on The Reader’s 


Digest. 


Although not the first subscriber in China, by any 
means, we are particularly pleased to enroll Mr. P K 
Chu, of Shanghai, who mentions that he saw the Digest 


in Budapest, Roumania. 
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Strange India 


Condensed from Asia, The American Magazine on the Orient 
Harold Cox 


‘PYHERE are many distinct races in 
l india, much farther removed 

Irom one another than the Kng- 
lisnman from the Spaniard, or the 
Frenchman from the German. There 
are also distinctions of social habit. 
Take for example, the question of 
dress. Over the greater part of EKu- 
rope, as in the United States, one 
tinds everybody, rich or poor, wear- 
ing the same general type of cloth- 
ing. In India you can seldom waik 
a few yards without meeting people 
whose dress is absolutely different. 
You may meet, for example, a digni- 
fied Mahommedan gentlemen, more 
than amply clad in voluminous gar- 
ments; then a Bengali government 
clerk wearing a garment somewhat 
like a woman’s skirt; then a Parsi 
shopkeeper with his peculiar head- 
dress, rather suggestive of the an- 
cient Jews; and then a coolie wear- 
ing nothing at all from head to foot, 
except a narrow loin-cloth. A few 
yards farther on you may meet a 
holy beggar, his long hair hanging 
down his shoulders and matted with 
lime, his whole body smeared with 
mud, holding out his begging-bow! 
and asking for alms in the name of 
religion. In the same way with the 
women: some wear skirts with a tiny 
bodice across the breasts, leaving the 
stomach quite bare; others wear 
trousers tight round the calves and 
loose around the hips. 


The religious differences in India 
are as great as the linguistic (the 
census reports 220 languages spo- 
ken). The masses of the population 
are either Hindus or Moslems. The 
Hindus, who enormously outnumber 
all the rest of the population of In- 
dia, are divided up into a multitude 
of castes, religiously separated from 
one another. Into whatever caste a 
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man is born, in that caste he remains 
until he dies. At the head of the 
whole system are the priestiy castes 
and subeastes of Brahmans. One of 
my best pupils was a very high-caste 
Brahman boy. So high was his caste 
that he could not find any one in the 
neighborhood sufficiently sacred to be 
permitted to cook his food. He had 
to import an uncle, who cooked for 
him in a hut in the college compound. 
Similar barriers run right through 
Hinduism. The lowest castes are in 
fact known as the “Untouchables” 
because merely to touch him pollutes 


a Hindu of higher caste. I have my- 
self seen an Indian servant, when 
asked by his English mistress to 


fetch a shawl for the baby, toss the 
shawl to the baby’s nurse instead of 
handing it to her, because she, being 
of lower caste, would have polluted 
him if she had touched the shawl be- 
fore he had parted with it. In parts 
of southern India, the Untouchables 
are forbidden to walk on certain 
roads, lest higher castes should be 
polluted merely by seeing them. 

On the other hand, Mahommedan- 
ism, or Islam, is perhaps the most 
democratic religion in the world. All 
true believers are equal in the sight 
of God. Periodically there is fierce 
fighting between these two sects—as 
recently in Malabar, where a sect of 
warlike Mahommedans set to work 
to convert their Hindu neighbors to 
Tslam with the aid of the sword. 
Many hundreds of Hindus were killed 
and many were forcibly circumcised 
to make sure of their. permanent con- 
version to Islam. 


A chronic cause of quarrel between 
Hindus and Mahommedans is over 
the question of cow-killing. Hindus 
are mostly vegetarians and all of 
them regard the cow as a sacred ani- 
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mal. A Brahman friend once told me 
it was a far greater sin to kill a 
cow than to kill a man. 


A periodically recurring cause of 
conflict between Hindus and Mahom- 
medans is the clashing of their re- 
spective religious celebrations. Every 
30 years a period of _Mahommedan 
mourning coincides with a Hindu fes- 
tival of exuberant jollity. Then 
there is pretty sure to be trouble for 
the English soldiers to quell. 


The number of Hindus declined in 
the iast decade, due largely to the 
practice oi child marriage which lies 
at the root of the whole population 
probiem in India. Hindu giris are 
otten married long before they have 
reached the age oi puberty; to delay 
the marriage of a daughter beyond 
that age is considered a disgrace to 
the family. Hence, a very large 
number of girls are cailed upon to 
face the strain of motherhood at too 
early an age and die in childbirtn. 
Moreover, it a little Hindu girl be- 
comes married to a much older man, 
as very often happens, he may die 
even before she is old enough for the 
consummation of the marriage; but 
in many parts of India she will be 
forbidden to remarry. In _ former 
days many a Hindu widow used to 
throw herself on the fire that burnt 
her husband’s body, but the practice 
now very rarely occurs, having long 
been forbidden by the English law. 
It has been deduced from census fig- 
ures that of Hindu girls under five 
years of age no less than 18 per 1000 
are married, while the corresponding 
figure for Mahommedan girls is only 
5 per 1000. Child marriage prevails 
to a considerable extent among all 
the peoples of India. 


From the point of view of expan- 
sion in numbers, Hinduism is also at 
a disadvantage because Hindus can- 
not make converts. A Hindu is born, 
not made; while Mahommedans are 
constantly winning recruits from Hin- 
duism. 


A custom which exists among cer- 
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tain tribes in different parts of the 
world is to be found in India among 
a few of the more primitive races. 
This custom prescribes that when a 
woman bears a child, her husband 
shall go through the pretense that he 
has borne it, while she goes about 
her work as if nothing had happened. 
From the census report: 

“In Madras, when a Korava woman 
feels the birth pains, her husband 
puts on some of her clothes, makes 
a woman’s mark on his forehead and 
retires to bed in a dark room. As 
soon as the child is born, it is placed 
beside its father, who is carefully 
tended and dosed with various drugs. 
The woman meanwhile is left alone 
in an outhouse. 


“In Baroda when a woman of the 
Pomla is delivered of a child she at 
once leaves the house for five days. 
During this period the husband lies 
contined and undergoes the usual! te- 
male treatment on such occasions. It 
is claimed that he actually feeis the 
pains of childbirth.” 


Iiverywhere the people of India 
tend to breed up to the limits of sub- 
sistence. in some parts there are 
even 800 to 900 people to the square 
mile. The result is a low vitality; 
at the first onset of disease the peo- 
ple succumb and die. The influenza 
epidemic of 1918 probably killed no 
fewer than 6,000,000 Indians. Social 
custom and religious creed impose 
upon Indian parents the duty of be- 
getting children, regardless of the 
means available for their mainten- 
ance, with the result that children 
are poured into the world more rap- 
idly than in Europe and in the United 
States. Roughly, one in four of the 
infants dies before it has ceased to 
be an infant. Others die in early 
youth. Beyond this is the fact that 
the whole standard pf life is lowered, 
because the resources of the country 
do not suffice for the adequate main- 
tenance of the millions who are striv- 
ing to live. 

Asia,O. ’22 
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Falling in Love 


Condensed from Pictorial Review 


Arnold Bennett 


LARGE percentage of people 

grow up deceived by the fixed 

idea that love is a thing which 
i4uman intelligence cannot etfectively 
control. One special girl meets one 
special man by the will of the gods; 
and they both know from that mo- 
ment that no other girl could have 
had such wondrous effect on the man, 
and vice versa. Love is regarded as 
a visitation which mortals did not 
cause and cannot cure. 

Love, despite the popular notion, is 
usually determined by individual cir- 
cumstances of a material kind. For 
example, if a man who has been too 
poor to marry comes into a sufficient 
income, the chances are a hundred to 
one that soon afterward he will be in 
love with some likely girl. He falls 
in love because he is ready to fall in 
love. Again, a man who has been 
balked in a love-affair will fall in 
love a second time within a brief 
period, for the reason that he want- 
ed, not a particular girl, but love 
itself. 

As for the theory that every youth 
has his or her particular “fate,” and 
until he or she meets that “fate” his 
or her life cannot be “fulfilled,” it 
is as certain as anything human can 
be that in the average happy mar- 
riage the husband would have been 
equally happy with any one of 10,000 
other women, and the wife with any 
one of 10,000 men. (And I. am un- 
derstating!) The choice of a part- 
ner is seldom due to aught but for- 
tuitous circumstances. 

If each individual has his “fate,” 
it is extremely curious that his “fate” 
so often happens to be living in the 
same town, or even in the same 
street! 

Broadly speaking, the “fate” the- 
ory has been the cause of more un- 
happy marriages than anything else. 
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Falling in love does not lie entirely 
beyond human control. And, seeing 
the importance of love, its beauty, its 
Magnificence, its romance, its im- 
mense consequences, every effort 
should be made by the reasoning fac- 
ulty to guide it wisely. 

Now, the young man who is not a 
fool will first decide deliberately 
whether or not he is ready for love. 
None of the advantages of early mar- 
riage can properly weigh against the 
absence of a suitable material basis. 
If the income of the married couple 
is inadequate or without a fair pros- 
pect of improvement, then no mar- 
riage could rightly take place, despite 
anything that popular ballads may 
assert to the contrary. If the man 
decides, then, that he is not ready 
for love, and gets himself into a 
frame of mind accordingly, he will be 
immensely less liable to fall in love. 

Vhen a young man is in a favor- 
able frame of mind toward marriage 
he is almost certain to meet fairly 
soon a girl concerning whom his 
first thought will be, “She is not a 
bad sort.” Here is the moment of 
peril. He ought to realize that he 
may be at a crisis of his life, and 
that within the next few weeks 
things may have happened in his 
heart which will affect profoundly 
the whole of his career. Few men 
realize this. The average young man 
just goes carelessly on, listening to 
his fancy alone. In a couple of 
months, his affections may be so 
deeply involved that reason has ceas- 
ed to be in command of the proceed- 
ings. He sees only the pros of. mar- 
riage, and sees them greatly exag- 
gerated. 

If reason is to act in a love-af- 
fair, it must act in the earliest 
stages, and then its operation will be 
invaluable. The first point for his 
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attention is this: A continuous pro- 
cess of falsification is going on in any 
love-affair. Both the man and the 
girl are showing their best and hiding 
their worst. Moreover, if the first 
meetings occur in a resort of pleas- 
ure, as often happens, the difficulties 
of true judgment are greatly increas- 
ed. A girl who is ideal at a social 
may be a very different girl in the 
eternal dailiness of marriage. 


Both are excited. The material 
available for wise judgment is very 
meager. The young man, however, 
can trust to, at any rate, three symp- 
toms. If she is obviously a devotee 
of pleasure, beware, for she cannot 
fail to be disappointed. If she shows 
no thought for what he is spending 
on her, beware, for she is selfish or 
she is incapable of putting herself 
in his place. Thirdly, if she speaks 
ill of women in general, beware, for 
she is a woman herself. 


If the early meetings occur in a 
place of business, under business con- 
ditions, the chances of a sound judg- 
ment are considerably strengthened. 
But the young man should see the 
young woman in her own home. And 
if her own home is not satisfactory, 
let him guard against imagining that 
she has escaped all the faults of the 
family. In any case the young man 
should take measures to see her in 
prosaic circumstances which are apt 
to be trying for her, circumstances 
which ordinarily bring to the surface 
the roots of character. 


Love can’t be treated as an alge- 
braic equation. But reason can em- 
phatically do something worth doing 
to lessen the risks of a disaster, if 
only she is called into consultation 
soon enough. 


I would offer the same suggestions 
with even greater vehemence for the 
conduct of girls in this critical affair. 
Maidens desire marriage more than 


men do; beimg numerially superior, 
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they have a more restricted choice 
than men; and as a consequence of 
her financial dependence and of her 
liabilities as a mother, an unsuccess- 
ful marriage will bear more hardly 
upon the wife than upon the husband. 


It would be absurd to attempt general 
advice to women about men. No one can 
safely predict that a given man will not 
prove satisfactory to a given woman. I 
would venture but one generalization. Be- 
ware of any man whom men do not like. 
Such men often fascinate and are adored 
by women. But never for long. A moment 
always comes when the woman learns, as 
a rule to her cost, that the general mas- 
culine judgment was right. 


The girl should acquire knowledge con. 
cerning not merely the financial status of 
the possible man, but about his health and 
particularly about his tastes. For she will 
be more at the mercy of his tastes than he 
of hers. It is astonishing, it is pathetic, 
the small quantity of information couples 
usually obtain about each other—no more, 
sometimes, than their respective prefer- 
ences in furniture and in theatrical enter- 
tainments. 


Once the choice has been made, for good 
or evil, the young woman should bethink 
herself conscientiously of a matter which 
has a greater influence upon the success 
‘or failure of marriage than anything else 
lving outside the affections. The young 
man must reasonably demonstrate his 
ability to maintain a wife and a house- 
hold in a satisfactory manner. But sup- 
posing that the young man's mother were 
to say to the girl, “You want to marry 
my son, run his house, bring up his 
children. I must request you to prove 
that you can run a house. manage ser- 
vants, buy food economically, cook it at- 
tractively, make rooms attractive, keep 
order, be punctual,” etc. 


Girls are too apt to imagine that in 
giving their hearts they have given all 
that the mutual bargain of marriage de- 
mands from them. Love is enormous; 
but love is not enough. To be a wife 
is a profession, and a skilled and learned 
profession at that. While she is en- 
gaged in loving. she should also be en- 
gaged in more material affairs. You may 
ery out against reason and practicality 
and household efficiency—but there is 
nothing like these for supporting love in 
its flight against time. 

The tendency of the age is toward 
marriages of reason. A good tendency! 
But courtshins of reason are equally to 
be desired. 


Pict. Rev., O. ’22 
The Reader's Digest 




















Crude-Oil Religion 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 


Robert S. Lynd 


yO the dismay of my friends, I had 
left a good business connection 
a year before to study for the 
ministry. An enforced idleness in an 
army hospital during the war had set 
me to thinking: Life simply isn’t a 
quantitative affair, it is the texture of 
the thing as it passes through one’s 
hands that counts. Few of us were 
really living that way—I wasn’t. Then 
why not go out and sell that idea to 
more people? The question kept re- 
turning to me: could this sort of re- 
ligion be sold? I didn’t know. After a 
year in a theological school I wanted a 
show-down—to get out somewhers 
and kill or cure. I signed on for 15 
weeks as a home missionary preach- 
er, chosing the rawest job offered. 

“There she is,” remarked the stage 
driver. And there she was! Perhaps 
a hundred tents and shacks in a raw 
hole a mile wide. Not a living, green 
thing in sight: oil derricks, straggling 
houses, raw ugliness everywhere, 
hemmed in by _ putty-colored hills. 
This was Wolf Basin, in southwest- 
ern Montana! 

The news of the preacher’s arrival 
had evidently spread: as I tried to 
ask casually for mai! at the Post 
Office, the sudden stillness that had 
fallen upon the long room was shat- 
tered by a stage whisper behind me, 
“We-e-el-ll, what the hell does a 
preacher expect to do in a hole like 
this?” 

The first round with the Basin left 
the preacher a bit groggy. He thought 
of the darky they were hanging in 
Louisville who responded to the ques- 
tion as to whether he had any last 
words to say, “No, suh. ’cept I wants 
to tell you-all this here’s goin’ to be 
a mighty good lesson for me.” Then 
the preacher made his first “pastora} 
call,” and somehow or other it didn’t 
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seem like much of a job for a full- 
grown man in the middle of the af- 
ternoon. 

He heard himself telling egregious 
“whoppers” of how enthusiastic he 
was about Wolf Basin: it was “real” 
country, and wasn’t the air “great”? 

The next house I tried was a tar- 
paper shack sheltering a draggled 
mother and four children, all in vari- 
ous stages of the whooping cough. 
The steaming interior reeked with an 
odor of creosote that made me choke. 
I held the baby, was “pawed over” by 
the older children, showed them all 
my watch and Eversharp pencil, and 


talked with the mother about her 
home back in Iowa. She seemed 
about ready to quit, and I was.as 


lonesome as she was discouraged. The 
stumbling prayer that — struggled 
spontaneously to my lips as I left 
brought tears to the mother’s eyes 
and fresh nerve to me. 

I plodded across the bleak camp in 
a kind of dream, thinking of my work 
of the year before in New York: it 
seemed a far cry to lunching at the 
Yale Club and discussing sales cam- 
paigns and advertising contracts. 

The women all seemed pathetically 
enthusiastic over the prospect of hav- 
ing a real, live preacher all their 
own, but the men eyed me suspicious- 
ly. I learned that the men did not 
like the idea of my ca'ling upon their 
womenfolk while they were off in the 
field; one fellow had suggested that 
I ought to be run out of the Basin. I 
began to realize that if I was to have 
any standing at all in a man’s town 
it would have to come from the men. 

Accordingly after supper I pocket- 
ed my glasses, changed to an “o. d.” 
shirt, and made the rounds of the 
foremen. The evening yielded a job 
as roustabout: a chance to breathe, 
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smell, wear, handle, eat, dream crude 
oil 6% days a week at $4.05 a day, 
with quarters in the bunk-house and 
the right to buy board at the com- 
pany cook shack. It certainly was 
going to be a long summer, and a 
“mighty good lesson for me!” 

Silence fell with a thud upon the 
noisy crowd of men assembled at 7 
the next morning, preparatory to 
checking out for the day, when the 
preacher appeared. Then Dutch Gus 
asked if “Mister Preacher” wasn’t 
from New York and whether I knew 
his brother who kept a delicatessen 
shop on 123d Street. Somebody else 
asked the inevitable question the West 
asks of every newcomer, “How do you 
like the West?”—and the thaw had 
begun. By the time I was detailed 
to a sewer-ditch digging squad and 
set off with pick and shovel, my sta- 
tus had changed noticeably. Suspi- 
cion had given away to friendly 
curiosity. They were at least going 
to give me a run for my money. 

Like most physically active men, I 
had always looked upon pick and 
shovel work as merely a question of 
getting used to it. But I soon dis- 
covered that this is precisely the one 
thing which you can never succeed in 
doing. The sheer monotony of it be- 
comes increasingly intolerable, until 
you understand why the casual labor- 
er tells his boss to “go to hell” often 
in order to get fired and have a 
chance to move on somewhere—any- 
where—to a new job. As Shorty ex- 
pressed it, “If you want to live a 
long, long life, vou want to be a 
ditch digger, because every minute is 
an hour long.” I was amused to find 
myself soldiering on the job like all 
the rest of the men when the fore- 
man was not around. Don’t ever 
again trv to tell me a dav laborer— 
even a religious one—ought to be in- 
terested in a job like digging ditches 
6% long days a week, it’s ag’in hu- 
man natur’! 

All week lone the peonle turned 
out to watch the preacher in the 
ditch with his shirt off cettine his 
hands dirtv—and blistered! First 


came the boys, who had heard that 
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there was to be a Scout troop; then 
the mothers; then an_ occasional 
wagonload of workmen would stop 
and adjure me good naturedly to 
leave some of the ditch for the other 
fellows to dig, saying the dirt coming 
out of my end of the ditch looked like 
a Kansas “twister.” Saturday noon 
in the washhouse an oldtimer sur- 
prised me by announcing to the crowd 
that “Religion don’t hurt nobody.” 
That night when I dropped by the 
shack cf a Mormon family ‘to get ac- 
quainted, the wife greeted me, “Most 
preachers wouldn’! take a job if you 
gave it to ’em, but here you’ve gone 
and got one, first crack out of the 
box.” The Basin evidently approved 
—but the next day was to tell the 
tale. 

I was up at 4, finishing my first ser- 
mon; in the ditch at 7; a hurried 
shower at noon; dinner with a fam- 
ily, the husband celebrating by put- 
ting on a pair of “city” shoes without 
the formality of socks; Sunday school 
at 2:30; a noisy supper with a family 
of 7. Finally, at 7:15 IT onened the 


schoolhouse door and looked about 
with a decidedly “gone” feeling at 
the pit of my stomach. The first 
clang of the bell terrified me. IT 
wanted to run. With each yank of 
that fatal bell rone I was digging 


myself in deeper for 15 long weeks 
of this! But I vielded to the inevi- 
table. “TI haven’t come out here to 
preach theology to vou all”—donge!— 
“You and T have some problems that 
look as big as a barn to us”—dong! 
“and the thing we’ve a right to ex- 
nect relicion to do for us”—dong!— 
“is to show how to meet these prac- 
tical nroblems”—dong! 

Before turning in dog tired that 
night I wrote in my notebook: “Got 
away with it!—despite fact that a 
baby in front row tried to outtalk 
me. Fifty-five on deck, every seat 
full, 21 men, including my foreman, 
5 of the 9 men from the ditch, and a 
lot of hard-boiled birds in_ shirt- 
sleeves.” 

But preaching, taken by itself, is 
likely to be a greatly overrated af- 
fair. Where people work 6% and 7 
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days a week (1 man in 8 in the Basin 
works a 12-hour-day 7 days a week) 
in a raw hole in the ground without 
grass or trees, a preacher has to do 
other things than merely preach in 
order to justify his existence. With 
the exception of a shabby pool hall 
where the men gambled mildly and 
the boys hung about trying to grow 
up fast, there were no recreational 


' facilities. It was 20 miles over bad 


trails to the nearest “movies.” At 
length I decided to try out an informal 
community “sing,” hoping by home- 
brew vaudeville stunts to attract the 
men. One of the men in the ditch 
admitted that he played the piano “a 
little bit,” while “Shorty” strummed 
a wicked banjo. We had also for the 
first Friday evening a trombone <solo, 
a violin solo, and a couple of vocal 
solos, including Andy’s famous—to 
judge from the applause its an- 
nouncement evoked— 

ree ae for Montana, the land of the 
The home of the bed bug, the gray back 

and the flea’’— 

In addition, we sang such favorites 
as Old Black Joe, and the choruses of 
the latest ragtime hits. Everybody 
took off his coat, and went to it with 
every bit of lusty syncopation in him. 
Late that night an oily roustabout 
told me it had been the best evening 
he had spent in the two years he had 
lived in the Basin. On more than one 
Friday evening the schoolhouse was 
so crowded that the overflow stood 
outside and sang in through the win- 
dows. 

A Boy Scout troop was started; 
also, one for the girls. I used to 
laugh at myself, in the weeks before 
one of the women took over the girls’ 
troop, giving them elementary les- 
sons in manicuring, building camp 
fires, mounting the blossoms of na- 
tive weeds, starting a savings-bank 
account and passing spoons by the 
handle instead of by the bowl! 

The Sunday school had been in 
prosperous existence before my ar- 
rival. I acted as_ superintendent, 
taught the adult class, and occasion- 
ally played the piano. A “spell down” 
back and forth between the boys and 
girls at the end of each lesson put 
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further life into the hour—in fact, 
into the whole week, for I was be- 
sieged to give them private coaching. 
A shortage of boys was overcome by 
the happy plan of taking all who 
came to Sunday school 20 miles 
across country in a borrowed Ford to 
the nearest swim after Sunday school. 
It was decidedly questionable pedago- 
gically, but thereafter Catholics, Mor- 
mons, Christian Scientists, Seventh 
Day Adventists, and all the rest ap- 
peared regularly on Sunday with an 
air of expectancy. 

On Wednesday evening we held a 
small study group on the value of 
prayer, using Fosdick’s “Meaning of 
Prayer,” chapter by chapter. The at- 
tendance was at times discouragingly 
small; but the spiritual cutting edge 
of the summer’s work was in these 
meetings. On more than one occa- 
sion the talk refused to be turned off 
when nine o’clock came, and half a 
dozen of us sat about rambling from 
one subject to another. 

I performed one night as a black- 
face comedian in a minstrel show 
given by the Catholics in the Basin 
to raise money toward the erecti n of 
a little chapel for their monthly 
masses. So the West opened its arms 
to the preacher, together with many 
of the problems in its heart. 

Some evenings I would get out bal! 
and glove for a game near one of 
the bunk-houses; more often, I would 
dress up—that is, put on my necktie— 
and fare forth to some neighborly 
doorstep. The friendships begun in 
those hours bring a catch to my 
throat today as often as a letter ar- 
rives from the Basin. I get homesick 
for Ben and Andy and the Gallaghers 
and Lawrence and his wife. 

At the occasional parties I taught 
the Basin the mysteries of “Going to 
Jerusalem.” Always there was the 
delicate question of whether to be a 
ladies’ man or a mans’ man, for the 
parties always broke up into a ladies’ 
room and a mans’ room. I never suc- 
ceeded in developing a satisfactorv 
technic for the situation, but would 
usually sit among the womenfolk for 
a decent interval and then bolt for 
the back room. 
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The friendliness of the West is ap- 
parently without limit for those who 
qualify as its own: we raised $35 in 
15 minutes one evening in the mess 
shacks to heip a stranued woman and 
baby get back to Minnesota; a fam- 
ily was wiped out by fire, and within 
24 hours the Ladies’ Aid provided 
necessities, and the men raised a 
purse of $150; and when “Shorty” 
was apparently dying of appendicitis 
and a hundred-dollar guarantee was 
needed for the operation, our “crum 
boss” wrote out a personal check for 
the amount before anyone could take 
up a collection. 


And the relationship is even closer 
in the case of a minister. Perhaps it 
would be a quiet talk about a door- 
step, or possibly in the bunk-house 
when some man would wander in os- 
tensibly to have a smoke before turn- 
ing in, that bit by bit troubles great 
and small began to be laid bare: hus- 
bands and wives worn nervous by 
teething babies and fear of the im- 
pending lay-off; the problem of in- 
teresting the State Federation of La- 
bor in sending organizers into the 
Basin to save the men from the ad- 
mittedly unnecessary 6% and 7-day 
week; bootlegging to be stopped on 
the urgent plea of certain of the 
wives; gambling to be checked; a 
Mormon family perplexed because a 
“blessing” (prophecy) for which they 
had paid one of their elders a dollar 
had not come true; the boy who want- 
ed to get a technical education and 
spoiled it all by going off on a wild 
drinking party to relieve the drab 
monotony, and turned up next morn- 
ing, grown a man overnight, swag- 
gering and indifferent. 

Meanwhile I was turning out my 
sermons week after week. It was 
heavy going at times. I find this in 
my diary: “Haven’t been to bed be- 
fore 11:30 any night this week—up 
between 5 and 6 every morning.” 


When the long-dreaded lay-off 
came, I fired myself, for married men 
were out of work. This widened mv 
cruising radius considerably. I got 
acquainted with scattered dry-land 
farmers. The breathlessly awaited 
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Boy Scout hikes began, and we slept 
one night by an honest-to-goodness 
mountain river, with more water 
rushing past in a minute than all the 
people over in the Basin saw in a 
year. Later, I took 13 boys 45 miles 
in a truck for a whole week of camp- 
ing and fishing. 


Then came September—and leave- 
taking. That last Sunday evening 
service was to many of us like a 
funeral. One of the women sitting 
before the preacher had disapproved 
of his attendance at the dances in the 
Basin, remarking that he did not have 
“any more religion than a fish”; and 
one of the men back in the corner had 
said that haa he “preached about 
the Bible like most preachers he 
wouldn’t have gotten so far.” And 
yet, he had got somewhere: the skel- 
eton organization of an undenomina- 
tional community church had been 
formed and an avle minister 40 miles 
away secured for one service a month 
throughout the winter. The “sings” 
and the boys’ and girls’ work were to 
go right on. Across the back of the 
schoolhouse that evening sat a solid 
row of 10 men who had broken up 
their card games in a nearby house 
long enough to come to church. Th: 
room was crowded. In one sense the 
preacher’s summer had proved noth- 
ing: Wolf Basin in its isolation had 
not been a typical test of the appeal! 
of religion; then the problem of gain- 
ing recognition from the men had 
proved comparatively simple through 
the expedient of the job on the ditch, 
but elsewhere might be vastly more 
complicated. And yet, there was 
something portentious in the capacity 
of the people in the Basin to become 
interested in the more enduring as- 
pects of life; the extent to which the 
latent religion in this community of 
500 souls had responded, had reached 
out, to anyone who could offer it spir- 
itual and social leadership, had star- 
tled him again and again; it had been 
impressively indicative of a human 
un-satisfaction that was deeper than 
the local a in the Basin. 
Harp. M., 
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Students of the World 


Summarized from Good Housekeeping 


Frazier Hunt 








“There’s more than a sugges- 
tion —there’s a_ challenge to 
American students in this arti- 
cle.” 





SHALL never forget the student 
riot that I saw in Cairo two years 
ago. It was a fighting demonstra- 
tion for national independence. Egyp- 
tian students had dreamed it, arrang- 
ed it, started it. The great crowd 
filled the street for blocks, and there 
were banners and roaring cheers for 


“Istiklad! Istiklad!” — Independence! 
—led by a battling student cheer 
leader. 


Then suddenly came a company of 
British soldiers with fixed bayonets 
trotting squarely into these students 
at double-quick. From another direc- 
tion charged native police. And for 
nights for weeks to come several 
score of Cairo’s college boys slept on 
the damp floors of prison cells while 
other scores occupied hospital cots. 

They were real revolutionists, and 
they were demonstrating Egypt’s 
longing for freedom. It was a dan- 
gerous, nasty job, and they were go- 
ing to see it through. And today 
Egypt has a king of its own for the 
first time in centuries—today Egypt 
is, to a large degree, free. The stu- 
dent demonstrations undoubtedly had 
a very material influence in bringing 
this about. 

I remember another demonstration 
years ago in this country when sev- 
eral thousand students = surged 
through the principal down-town 
street of a university town, celebrat- 
ing a baseball victory. The mob 
stormed the doors of one of the thea- 
ters. There was a play fight with the 
police. Three boys ended up in the 
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town bastile—loca] student heroes. 
ine next morning a lacuily member 
came down to the jail and bailed 
them out. 1 was one of those three 
students, so | remember it vividiy. 


We were the student boys of Amer- 


ica—and this was the sort of busi- 
ness that we thought was the big 
thing. It’s a far cry from America 
to the Nile; it’s the distance from 
freedom and liberty won by fore- 
fathers and accepted now without 
thought, to a liberty still dreamed 


of and a cause so precious that young 
men give their lives gladly for it. 
Four years ago the students of Amer- 
ica jumped into army uniforms, but 
they didn’t blow the call to arms. In 
the old East it has been the students 
themselves who have blown with their 
own bugles the call to the battle for 
freedom. 

That’s the difference that separates 
these students of the West and of the 
East. In America the student body 
trails along in the dust of the social 
and political procession; in the Far 
East the students themselves dream 
out and lead the great marches for- 
ward. 

It has often been said that no na- 
tion can go forward unless it is eter- 
nally fighting for ideals—always new 
ideals. The American student body 
today has no fighting ideals. It was 
handed democracy on a silver platter 
by its. forebears, and it has seen no 
reason for breaking fresh trails 
toward new ideals. It listlessly lives 
in books and on athletic gridirons. It 
never feels the thrilling winds of 
the world’s struggles and hopes. 

The brave young students of India 
dared to stand against the govern- 
ment and the established thing—to 
dream and to act and to die, if neces- 
dary, for their own people. When 
Gandhi advised them to leave the 
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government-supported schools, many 
of the boys’ parents objected to the 
great move, and all the power and in- 
fluence of the established thing—of 
the past—tried to break the flaming 
spirit of these Indian boys, fighting 
as they believed for a New India— 
and failed. 

In Calcutta I saw a crowd of na- 
tives gathered about a soap-box ora- 
tor—a youthful student. He was 
preaching “swadashi”’—the boycott of 
all foreign goods in preference to na- 
tive makes. He wasn’t stirring up 
enthusiasm for the coming football 
game—he was arousing a sleeping, in- 
articulate people for the thrilling 
game of freedom and liberty that was 
about to be played. 


But it is in China where the stu- 
dent has really come into his own. It 
would take a book to tell about the 
tremendous influence the students 
have already had on the life and fu- 
ture of China’s backward four hun- 
dred millions. 

The student movement is the big- 
gest thing that has ever happened to 
China. This is partly due to the 
unique position that the student has 
always occupied in the consideration 
of common China. For thousands of 
years she has picked all her officials 
by competitive examination from 
among her students. 

Go back to the days of the Paris 
Peace Conference, when Dr. C. T. 
Wang and Wellington Koo of the 
Chinese delegation were putting up 
their brave and losing fight against 
the rape of Shantung by the Japan- 
ese. There was too much publicity 
about the Shantung proposition to 
suit the Japanese, and shortly they 
brought pressure to bear on the 
Japanese government for the recall of 
Wang and Koo from the Paris dele- 
gation. 

The Peking Students’ Union was 
formally organized at once to spread 
the truth about the Peking govern- 
ment and explain how China was be- 
ing sold out to the Japanese. A gen- 
eral strike of all the students in the 
city was ordered. Ten thousand stu- 


dents filtered into every corner of Pe- 
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king and preached boycott and revo- 
lution. Students tore down the home 
of the Chinese Minister of Finance 
who was credited with being the paid 
agent of Japan’s intrigue. Thousands 
of students were arrested, and Peking 
University was turned into a prison. 

After the second day of general 
student arrests, Shanghai came to the 
rescue. Aroused by the students 
there, the merchants and common peo- 
ple went on a great ten-day strike of 
protest, and not a wheel turned. 

The government weakened before 
this tremendous demand of public 
opinion and three officials were dis- 
missed, as demanded by the students. 

The colleges closed for the summer, 
and into thousands of little villages 
all over China swept the students, 
burning with a fire of new national- 
ism. All China heard their impas- 
sioned appeals for boycott—and all 
China answered. Millions of villagers 
who had hardly heard of Japan be- 
fore were swung into a flaming spir- 
it of hate against her and her inter- 
ference in China’s affairs and against 
her Twenty-one Demands forced upon 
defenceless China four years before. 

During that first year of the boy- 
cott Japan lost fully 40 per cent of 
her trade with China. In some parts 
it fell to 80 per cent. The merchants 
had their share in making it effective, 
but it was always the students who 
furnished the burning enthusiasm. 
While I was in Shantung Province I 
saw hundreds of tons of freight being 
hauled scores of miles in one-wheeled 
barrows rather than have it shipped 
over the German-built, Japanese- 
grabbed railroad. 

The Students’ Union has 800,000 
members, ranging from grammar- 
school children to university gradu- 
ates. Each great city and district has 
its own Union. These are the young 
students who are arousing the East 
from her centuries of slumber. And 
they come from schools and colleges, 
by the way, that are for the most part 
kept going by American dollars and 
American hearts. 

Good. H., S. ’22 
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Three Progressive Movements 


Excerpts from The World’s Work 


The pessimist who bewails the times 
should read The World’s Work for Sep- 
tember. It is significant to find recorded 
in one issue of one magazine such prom- 
ising movements as the following. (See 
also page 473.) 


Johns Hopkins and Chinese Medical 
Practice 

The Johns Hopkins School of Pub- 
lic Health, established four years ago, 
is a separate branch of the univer- 
sity; it is not even a part of the medi- 
cal school. It is devoting itself to ed- 
ucating young men and young women 
to practice medicine upon the Chinese 
plan—of keeping people well rather 
than of curing them after they get 
ill. Its graduates become health of- 
ficers of towns, villages, and states, 
and sanitary engineers. The field for 
this kind of work is practically un- 
limited; in time to come there will 
probably not be a large corporation or 
factory cr railroad which will not em- 
ploy a sanitarian whose business it 
will be to protect the health of its 
employees. 

The influence of this new depart- 
ment at Johns Hopkins reaches all 
parts of the world, as fellowships 
have been established for young men 
in distant countries. After obtaining 
their degrees these young men return 
to their own lands and there carry 
out the lessons in sanitation which 
they have absorbed at Baltimore. 
Thus an entirely new profession is 
being created as definite as law or 
theology. In the years to come, 
therefore, we shall have doctors who 
write the letters Dr. P.H. after their 
names, which means Doctor of Pub- 
lic Health. Most observers of the med- 
ical field will be surprised if in 25 or 
30 years the Dr. P.H.’s are not a 
more important branch of the medical 
profession than the M.D.’s. 
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Increasing Interest in Zoning 

In 1911 Boston limited the height 
of all buildings to 125 feet and in 
other ways curbed the unrestricted 
license which builders and real estate 
speculators enjoyed. Los Angeles 
followed with a more comprehensive 
scheme; this divided the city into dis- 
tricts—one for residences, another 
for apartment houses, another for of- 
tice buildings, another tor factories 
and the like. in New York City, in 
ivib, it became apparent that Fifth 
Avenue, which is unquestionably the 
most beautilul shopping street in the 
world, Was avout to be preempted by 
the ciothing manufacturers, who had 
already reached 32d Street. Laws 
were passed, therefore, which prohib- 
ited the use of Fifth Avenue above 
32d Street for factories, thus preserv- 
ing the beauty of the avenue and its 
usefulness as a headquarters of the 
highest class trade. About 60 cities 
are now working on a zoning system. 
The legal point was passed upon defi- 
nitely by the Supreme Court, which 
decided that a city has a right to con- 
trol its growth. 

The movement illustrates the devel- 
opment of the social sense and the 
progress of civilization. The whole- 
some idea is gaining ground that the 
interest of the whole population rath- 
er than the “rights” of individuals is 
the consideration that should govern 
public policy. Beauty as well as use- 
fulness should assert the same claim 
on legislatures. The recent action of 
New York in prohibiting the erection 
of bill boards in certain parts of the 
city is another evidence of this same 
elevating tendency. 
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Government by City Managers 

The progress in municipal govern- 
ment during the past 25 years has 
been one of the most noteworthy and 
encouraging features of American 
politics. The amateur administrator, 
chosen on political grounds, is being 
displaced by the expert brought in 
from the outside to manage the city. 
Politics is adjourned. A new profes- 
sion has come into being. 

Remarkable achievements in the 
city-manager cities have helped to 
persuade other cities that the munici- 
pality differs from the ordinary busi- 
ness corporation chiefly in the char- 
acter of its services and that it should 
be run on business lines. In 10 years 
nearly 200 cities have changed to this 
form of government and the number 
is being rapidly increased. 

A small council is elected at large 
and chooses a city manager. It may 
dismiss him but may not control his 
acts. The manager appoints the nec- 
essary city officers and acts for the 
city in much the same way that the 
general manager would do for an or- 
dinary corporation. He is responsible 
only to the councilmanic directors. 
There are many differences in the 
plans that are in operation, but this, 
in its essentials, is the scheme. 

The abolition of special privileges; 
greater service for the expenditures 
that are made; solvency rather than 
impending bankruptcy; planning for 
the future: such developments in city 
manager cities are instant and deci- 
sive. The city pays a manager a fair 
salary and the responsibility is shift- 
ed to him. It is likely to be a gov- 
ernment for but not by the people. 
Fewer votes are cast in the elections. 
No form of government, however, is 
proof against corruption and _ineffi- 
ciency; and if those in charge of a 
city-manager city desire to serve 
themselves rather than the people, 
they can do it even more easily if the 
responsibility is concentrated instead 
of being divided. The plan has suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in some places and 
it has had a mediocre record in only 
a very few instances. 

Municipal government by numerous 
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heads of departments elected by the 
people required an absurdly long bal- 
iot and imposed a tremendous burden 
on the voter. It was seidom success- 
ful. Co-operation in municipal affairs 
could be secured only through the 
agency of political parties, and tne 
electorate could not locate responsi- 
bility. But if the public’s part in gov- 
ernment is made as simple and nat- 
ural as possible, the public can deal 
with government directly instead of 
through political machines, bosses, 
and politicians who otherwise are 
necessary mediaries. The people’s 
failure to operate a delicate complex 
machinery of democracy is on account 
of its mere intricacy. “The long bal- 
lot is the politician’s ballot; the short 
ballot is the people’s ballot.” 

A quarter of a century ago the 
ward was almost universally the unit 
of representation in the city, but it 
is being gradually abolished. It was 
the stronghold of political manipula- 
tion. The ward is abolished in city- 
manager cities with a very few ex- 
ceptions. One hundred and fifteen, or 
nearly one-half of the cities of the 
United States with more than 30,000 
population, are now operating under 
commissioners or a city manager. It 
is a remarkable process of simplifica- 
tion, and the gains have been enor- 
mous. 

In Sacramento (Cal.), under a man- 
ager, it costs $123,000 less to run the 
city for a year and a more extensive 
programme of municipal improvement 
than ever before was carried out. Du- 
buque (la.) secured a city manager 
who had had experience at Cadillac, 
Niagara Falls and Springfield, Ohio. 
The first year showed a surplus of 
$30,000 as contrasted with a deficit 
of $60,000 the year previous. In 
Wichita (Kans.) the manager built 
a sewer with direct labor for $214,000 
when the lowest contractor’s bid was 
$316,000. 

These are some of the achievements 
of a few cities that have the commis- 
sion-manager form of government. 
Scattered over the United States are 
many other cities which are models 
of honest, efficient, and even inspired 
administration. 
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Leadership at Last for the Farmers 


Digested from The World’s Work 
John K. Barnes 


N America today a modern crusade 
is bringing the knowledge of scien- 
tific agriculture into every farming 

community that indicates a re-birth 
of American rural life. More than a 
million farmers are enrolled and they 
are as surely making history as did 
the crusaders of old. 

Fifteen hundred county farm bu- 
reaus are at the foundation of the 
movement. The “County Agent” is 
showing the farmers how to grow 
larger and better crops and raise bet- 
ter live stock, and is bringing the 
farmers of each county into helpful 
and pleasant contact with one another. 
The “Home Demonstration Agent” is 
showing the farmers’ wives how to 
make the farm home attractive and 
efficient. The “Boys and Girls Club 
Leader” is rendering one of the most 
important services of all: interesting 
the boys and girls in corn clubs, in 
baby beef contests, in hog and poultry 
raising, in dressmaking, in farm ac- 
counting—showing them that agricul- 
ture is a science worthy of the study 
of the best minds and that it grants 
its rewards in proportion to the brain 
power, not the muscle power, expend- 
ed upon it. 

It has been but a natural step for 
these county bureaus in 46 states to 
combine into state organizations and 
for state organizations to combine in 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. It is in these organizations that 
most of the farmers who have set 
forth to solve the American farm 
problem are enrolled. They expect to 
solve it by getting a larger part of 
the consumer’s dollar for the farmer. 
The crusade has led them through 
state legislatures un to Coneress, 
where the so-called “farm bloc” has 
been organized, and is giving them a 
commanding voice in politics as well 
as in economic matters. One of the 
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important results of this awak- 
ling has been the spread like wild 


ive of co-operative marketing. 

it is worth noting that the “Wall 
Street Journal” says of this reform 
movement: “It means that a revolu- 


tion, bloodless but of far-reaching ef- 
fect, is now under way in the United 
States, that will add enormously to 
the prosperity of the country.” 

Business leaders are in sympathy 
with this “revolution” because from 
35 to 40 per cent of all our products 
find a market on the farm. But busi- 
ness men would not be favorably in- 
clined toward this movement if it did 
not have able, conservative, and con- 
structive leadership. They have no 
such friendly feeling for the Non-Par- 
tisan League of North Dakota. The 
great significance of this modern na- 
tional farm movement is that, for 
the first time in history, the farmers 
of America have able and educated 
leadership that is qualified to solve 
their problems by sound economic 
means. They are not likely to make 
mistakes that will wreck the move- 
ment, as other farm movements have 
been wrecked in the past. 

When the American Farm Bureau 
Federation was organized in 1920, 
James R. Howard was called from 
his 480-acre farm in Iowa to be its 
first president. He started his career 
as a college teacher of economics, and 
has had five years’ experience as a 
hanker. He is as proud of the fact 
that a few vears ago he bought a 
run-down eighty acres that would 
not produce 25 bushels of corn to the 
acre and by seeding it to clover, us- 
ing no commercial fertilizer, brought 
the vield un to 85 bushels to the acre, 
as he is of anv of the things he has 
done as president of the Federation. 

An executive committee of twelve 
is responsible for the policy of the 
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organization in accordance with the 
programme adopted each year by the 
delegates from the state organiza- 
tions at their annual convention. 
These twelve men are farm leaders in 
their respective sections of the coun- 
try from Massachusetts to California. 
No one who has ever sought an office 
in the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has so far been elected to it. 
It has been particularly free from 
self-seeking individuals and has been 
able to plow a straight furrow of hon- 
est service to the farmer. The sole 
aim of its leadership is to improve 
living conditions for the men, women 
and children on the farm—to make 
farming profitable and attractive to 
the man who buys a farm today. 

The fact that the following are 
tvpical of the tvpe of men on this 
executive committee is significant: 

*. F. Richardson lives on a farm In 
Massachusetts that has been in the pos- 
session of the family for seven generations 
since 1678. He is a graduate of the Mas 
sachusetts Agricultural College, was a 
member of the State legislature in 1904, 
has been a county commissioner for 16 
years, a member of his town school 
board for 16 years, and town treasurer 
for 20. For the past 4 vears he has been 
a member of the State Board of Agricul- 


ture 

Dr. W. H. Walker was a Nebraska farm 
boy who became a doctor, a teacher, and 
then a farmer on irrigated land in Cali- 
fornia. Like most of the other members 
of the executive committee, he is head of 
his county farm bureau and of his state 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Charles S. Brown is a_ self-educated 
farmer who can quote from the world’s 
best literature like a professor of English. 
He is president of the Arizona State Farm 
Bureau. 

It is a cruel fact that on the aver- 
age American farm today the only 
real profit from farming can be mea- 
sured by the unrequited toil of the 
boy under 15. He does the chores, 
milks the cows, works in the fields, 
attends school for a few months in 
winter, if at all, and has little time 
or opportunity to play. Never would 





he choose for himself or his sons the 
hardships of his childhood. No solu- 
tion of the farm problem would be 
a solution that did not lift the bur- 
den of farm life from the shoulders 
of this boy, from his mother and his 
sisters. If the problem is not solved, 
then the annual crop of those buying 
farms will fail and American agricul- 
ture will decay; hence, the cities as 
well as the rural districts have a vital 
interest in the matter. 

One day during the planting season 
on the farm of James R. Howard, they 
ran low on seed corn. Mr. Howard 
told his 13-year-old son to drive until 
he found a farmer who had some seed 
corn for sale. He told him it would 
probably cost about $3.50 a bushel. 
When the boy came back he said, 
“Dad, So-and-So has better corn than 
we have and I think it would be good 
for us to plant some of it. I got the 
seed from him. He asked $7.00 a 
bushel for it but I think it’s worth it.” 
The bov had joined a corn club at the 
consolidated school and knew the 
value of good seed. He also joined 
a ealf club and took some county 
prizes. After Mr. Howard became 
president of the Federation he came 
to Chicago. He suggested that his 
son go to the University. “No! I 
want to go to Ames and take agricul- 
ture. I am going to be a farmer,” 
said the boy. He entered the Iowa 
State College last fall. This spring 
he was declared champion stock judge 
of the freshman class. Here is a type 
of the coming generation of farmers 
—the product of consolidated agricul- 
tural schools, of bovs and girls clubs, 
of state agricultural colleges. They 
will be less satisfied with conditions 
as they find them than their fathers 
are. The “agricultural revolution” is 
as sure to be carried through as the 
sun is to rise in the morning. 

W. W., S. ’22 


A clergyman in Connecticut writes: “Enclosed find 


check for the Digest. 


I find that I need it, although I 


cannot spare the money. To me it means what I need 
to make a living. I will try to interest others in it, for 
I am, sincerely, one of the well satisfied.” 

Needless to say, such letters, and we receive many 
of them, are very gratifying to the Editors. 
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On the Length of Cleopatra’s Nose 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 


Brander Matthews 








1. How spinsters aid British 
army. 

2. Van Dyke’s 
whale-fishing. 

3. Tudor architecture and tur- 
nips. 

4. Nelson’s victory gave us Eng- 
lish jams. 

5. The Gulf Stream and sports 
in England. 


portraits and 








ASCAL calls attention to the way 
in which a little thing may have 
great consequences, saying that 

causes so trivial that they can scarce- 
ly be recognized, move all mankind. 
“The nose of Cleopatra—if it had 
been shorter, the history of the world 
would have been changed.” 

If Cleopatra’s nose had been unduly 
short, she would probably not have 
descended the corridors of time as 
the heroine of the most disastrous of 
historic love-stories. She might not 
have found Mark Antony at her feet. 

If Mark Antony had escaped the 
coils of this Egyptian Serpent, he 
might not have lost the battle of Ac- 
tium; he might have been the founder 
of the Roman Empire. But Mark An- 
tony lacked the self restraint, the 
caution, and the astute statecraft of 
the Augustus who laid solid the 
foundations of the grandeur that was 
Rome. It is unlikely that he would 
have ruled wisely. The empire would 
not have been skilfully buttressed, 
and the barbarians would have bro- 
ken in. There would have followed 
swift disintegration and destruction, 
and there would have been no linger- 
ing Decline and Fall for Gibbon to 
chronicle. Then we moderns would 
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not have come into the heritage upon 
which our civilization is based. 

If we look a little deeper, however, 
we are likely to conclude that An- 
tony’s fatal weakness was in himself, 
in his unstable character. If he had 
never laid eyes on Cleopatra, the ul- 
timate result might have been the 
same. There were other charmers of 
her time, and any one of them could 
have lured the unstable Roman to his 
allotted doom. As one writer has 
pointed out, the little thing which 
sometimes seems so. significant is 
only what the physicians call “an ex- 
citing cause,” always far less import- 
ant than what they term “a predis- 
posing condition.” The last straw 
does not break the camel’s back un- 
less the beast is already laden to the 
limit of endurance. The slight pres- 
sure on the hair-trigger which fires 
the gun did not load the weapon or 
aim it. 

But even if little things are un- 
likely to have great consequences, 
results often transpire from remote 
causes which are not immediately ap- 
parent. I remember reading a whim- 
sical suggestion to the effect that the 
stubborn resistance of the British 
army was due to the prevalence of 
spinsterhood in Great Britain. The 
explanation of this paradox is to be 
found in a sequence of causes and 
consequences. The British soldier is 
nourished on beef, and the quality of 
the beef is due to an abundance of 
clover, which needs to be fertilized 
by bees. But bees cannot multiply 
and live unless they are protected 
against the field-mice which destroy 
their broods and ravage their reserves 
of honey. The field-mouse can be 
kept down if there are only cats 
enough to catch them, and cats are 
the favorites of the frequent old 
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maids of England. These lonely vir- 
gins keep pets who prevent the mice 
from despoiling and destroying the 
bees, so clover flourishes luxuriantly 
and the cattle wax fat to supply the 
soldiers of the king with their 
strengthening rations. 

2. Sir Martin Conway tells us that 
the beautiful costumes of the Cava- 
liers of England, as we see them in 
Van Dyke’s portraits, owe their chief 
embellishment to the hardy mariners 
who ventured into the stormy wa- 
ters near Spitsbergen. The chief use 
to which whale-oil was put was the 
manufacture of the better class of 
soap. Before the beginning of the 
English whale-fishery on the Spits- 
bergen coasts about 1610, there was 
very little good soap in Tudor days in 
England. Improved laundry work 
followed the whale-fishery. Hence 
the relatively small ruffs we see in 
Tudor portraits and the small amount 
of linen displayed. Later portraits 
show more linen and more lace. 


8. Once in a chat with Sir Martin 
in London we touched on this topic 
of the unknown origin of things well 
known. “Are you aware,” he asked 
with a smile,” that the outflowering 
of Tudor architecture, which is one 
of the glories of England, must be 
ascribed to the cultivation of the tur- 
nip by the Dutch? 

“Well, England has a damp cli- 
mate, and that makes it the best 
grazing country in the world—espe- 
cially for sheep. But until the cul- 
ture of root-crops was developed in 
Holland and transplanted to England, 
our farmers found it almost impossi- 
ble to carry their sheep through the 
winter. This was made easy for 
them by the introduction of the tur- 
nip. Whereupon there was an im- 
mediate increase in sheep-raising, 
which ultimately gave England the 
immensely profitable wool trade. And 
the enriched Tudor merchants, like 
true Englishmen, spent their gains 
freely on their houses.” 

4. “Now I can tell you,” I said, 
“how it is that Nelson’s victory at 
Trafalgar brought about the popular- 
ity of British jams and marmalades 
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in the United States. Nelson’s de- 
feat of the French and Spanish fleets 
gave England thereafter the undis- 
puted command of the sea and cut 
the Continent off from the colonies. 
The chief of the importations from 
tropical countries was sugar, and the 
deprivation was so keenly felt that 
Napoleon offered a tempting reward 
for a method of making sugar inde- 
yendent of sugar-cane. This was the 
origin of the beet-sugar industry, 
which had at first to be fostered by 
bounties from the government. After 
Waterloo, half the countries of the 
Continent found themselves’ with 
thousands of acres of beet-fields 
which would go out of cultivation if 
cane-sugar should be allowed to com- 
pete. To protect the farmers, some 
countries put a high tariff on cane 
sugar and paid an export bounty on 
beet-sugar. This bounty-fed beet- 
sugar was dumped on the London 
market. It ruined the sugar-planters 
of Jamaica, but it gave the British 
makers of preserves their chief raw 
material at a price which enabled 
them to import oranges and straw- 
berries, and then to export to the 
United States their jams and marma- 
lades.” 

5. Then I asked Sir Martin if he 
had ever considered the influence of 
the Gulf Stream on the field-sports 
of England. As the British Isles ere 
as far north as Labrador, they would 
be desolate were it not for the warm 
Gulf Stream. Because it is nearer 
the Arctic, England has a longer day 
than France or the United States, 
and therefore the young men and 
maidens can do a days’ work and still 
have two or three hours of daylight 
in which to play outdoor games. 

The gentle reader is now in posses- 
sion of the principles of a novel sport, 
and he can hunt down strange, un- 
suspected, and remote causes when- 
ever he is sleepless at night or book- 
less on a train. The game can be 
played as a solitaire; or a half-dozen 
may take part, sitting about the 
wood-fire while the winter wind swirls 
the snow against the frosted windows. 
Serib. M., S. ’22 
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Have You An Educated Heart? 


Condensed from The American Magazine 


Gelett Burgess, Author of “Are You a Bromide?” etc. 











Do you ask people to come to 
see you—but never set a day for 
their visit? 

Do you now and then give your 
poor relations a ride in your 
car—but always take the best 
seat yourself? 

If you lunch with a friend at a 
restaurant, on a fifty-fifty basis, 
do you pay your half of the 
check—but forget all about the 
tips? 

If people are in trouble, do you 
say to them, “Well, if there’s 
anything I can do, be sure to let 
me know”—and then leave them 
to get along the best they can? 

f you do these and various 
other things then you haven’t an 
Educated Heart. 





ADIE had tramped through shop 

after shop to find a particular 

kind of gloves for Eldora. Then 
she had bought a fancy box. She 
had wrapped the package with fond- 
est care. She had walked twelve 
blocks to a post office, and stood in 
line to have it insured. 

“And now all Eldora says in her 
letter is ‘ever so much obliged!’ 
wailed Sadie., “Did she like those 
gloves? Were they the right shade? 
Did they fit her? She might have 
said something about them!” 

“The trouble with Eldora,” Sadie 
continued, “is simply that she hasn’t 
got the Educated Heart. You know 
you can usually tell an educated man, 
can’t you? There’s something about 
him that’ s—oh, I don’t know—finish, 
or distinction, or something. And 
it’s just the same with hearts as it 
is with heads. Some hearts seem to 
be sort of half-baked—rough-dried, 
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unvarnished, amateurish. And then 
some hearts are just as if they’d been 
to college and been graduated in 
kindness. They’ve got their B.K., or 
even D.K. They have that extra 
touch of consideration, thoughtful- 
ness, imagination.” 

And so I found myself classifying 
my friends. First of all came Crys- 
tabel. Last October I sent her a 
book. She acknowledged it, prompt- 
ly. But, two months afterward, she 
actually wrote me another letter, tell- 
ing me what she thought of that 
book; and she proved, moreover, that 
she had read it! Thanks are some- 
thing like mortgages, to be paid in 
instalments. Why, after five years, 
Crystabel often refers to a gift that 
has pleased her. 

But oh, the thousand negligent 
others! You give your friend a bot- 
tle of perfume. She thanks you, pops 
it into a bureau drawer—and begins 
to talk of something else. You give 
her a lovely veil—and, right before 
your eyes, she wads it into a bunch, 
jams it into her bag, and takes an- 
other chocolate. 

1 visited my cousin Frizia. 
a pretty necklace!” they all cried at 
dinner. Pleased and _ self-conscious, 
I waited for Frizia to say, “Oh, yes, 
my cousin brought it to me.” But 
did she? No; she said simply, “Oh, 
d’you like it?” 

There really ought to be, in every 
college, a four-year course in the art 
of making presents. Perhaps you 
don’t know what your friend wants. 
The Educated Heart makes it its busi- 
ness to find out—and to remember. 
I have one friend to whom I can’t 
express a taste or a desire, that it 
isn’t treasured up against need. I 
said to the Prandials, once, that I 
loved water cress. Never a meal 
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have I had at the Prandials’ table 
since then without finding water 
cress, bought specialiy for me. 

Do you see what Sadie meant by 
style in kindness? It’s a combina- 
tion of good taste and imagination. 
We all possess imagination, but most 
of us won't take the trouble to use 
it. There was old Westrose. Never 
a friend of his wife’s did he ever put 
aboard a pay-as-you-enter street car, 
but he would apologetically tuck into 
her gloved hand the nickel to save 
her rummaging in her bag. That's 
kindness with a kick to it. 

Well knows the Educated Heart 
that the doctor’s clients usually pay 
slowly, and itself, therefore, pays 
without delay. Even the smallest 
service can be done beautifully, as 
offering your seat in a street car to a 
woman with a bow, with a smile of 
willingness. 

How about those who always insist 
on paying for their half of the din- 
ner—but forget to share the tips? 

If you, however brilliantly, make 
fun of your wife, if you humiliate an 
inferior, insult a debtor, if you prom- 
ise and keep not your word, if you 
fail to flavor your kindness with sin- 
cerity—then I perceive that you have 
not the Educated Heart. 

When you try to be kind, do it to 
the full end of the rope. If you now 
and then give your poor relations a 
ride in your car, don’t always take 
the best seat yourself. Don’t send 
your telegram in just ten words. Add 
those extra words that make the 
reader grin and perceive that you 
cared more for him than you did for 
the expense. 

No one with the Educated Heart 
ever approached a long-absent vis- 
itor with the greeting, “Oh, Mr. 
Spoop, you don’t remember me, do 
vou?” No; he gives his name first. 
He doesn’t say, “Now do come and 








see me, some time!” He knows this 
merely means, “Don’t come at all!” 
The Educated Heart’s way of putting 
it is apt to be, “How about next Wed- 
nesday ?” 

I doubt if an Educated Heart is 
ever tardy at an appointment. 

Of course you have found out that 
very few people ever really listen in 
conversation. They are usually 
merely waiting for a chance 
to say something themselves. Even 
though taey go through all the mo- 
tions of listening, say “Oh,” and 
“Ah,” and “Really, is that so?” and 
“How awful!” the moment you close 
your lips they pounce upon you with 
their own narrative. Or if, perad- 
venture, they do listen, is the story 
of your trials or disappointments 
heard with real sympathy? Not 
often. 

When your friend is ill, you call 
once or twice at the hospital. Do 
you ever call again? Yet the patient 
is still perhaps quite as ill. The plain 
truth is that most people really hate 
illness. It thrusts upon them a dis- 
agreeable burden of sympathy. 

Sometime you have heard that 
frightful phrase, that mockery of 
friendship: “If there is anything I can 
do, be sure and let me know!” The Edu- 
cated Heart has imagination—knows 
what ,to do. 

It isn’t always the big misfortune 
that we suffer from most. It’s the 
little stings that we can’t forget. It’s 
because of the Uneducated Heart 
that pillows are wet, that husbands 
grow old, that love-mad women kill. 

Two perfect exponents of the Edu- 
cated Heart there are—only two, but 
I am sure you have known them. The 
mother, who sees her child as truly 
a part of herself; and the lover whose 
imagination is fired with romance. 
Am. M., S. ’22 


A CORRECTION 
The question was asked in the September issue (in 
reference to a regular perusal of The Digest), “In 
what other way can you enlarge your mental horizon 
so easily?” 
two words of the sentence were omitted, 
course, made the question a ridiculous one. 





Through an error not detected, the last 


which, of 
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The Letter Law and the Golden Rule 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
George W. Alger 











1. Safety in judges or laws? 

2. Conflicting precedents em- 
power a judge. 

3. Complex laws encourage ar- 
bitration. 

4, Spirit of law now empha- 
sized. 

5. Leaders rather than laws. 





CP\HE ancient Charter of Massachu- 
l setts stated that our government 
, Was to be one of laws and not of 
men. Laws should be made for 
judges to follow and enforce. Jus- 
tice dependent upon the varying per- 
sonal concept of right in the heart of 
the judge was to be discarded. 

The whole history of law is the 
struggle for a working compromise 
between two ideals: judicial discre- 
tion, and the letter law—superior to 
and binding upon the judge. The 
vast mass of our statutes clearly in- 
dicate that the letter law has _ be- 
come unduly dominant with us. 

One of the reasons for this was 
given me by a prominent member of 
the bar when he said, “You know 
that so long as politicians nominate 
and the public elects judges by gen- 
eral elections, the main protection of 
litigants must be, not in the charac- 
ter of the judge, but in the definite 
character of the law itself.” 

2. But one question continuously 
becomes more important: how much 
more complicated can an increasing- 
ly complex society permit its law to 
become, and avoid disaster, or even 
allow the continuance of normal busi- 
ness? Out of complexity, however, 
comes the possibility of simplicity by 
a process of healthful evolution. An 
old lawyer said to me: “There are so 
many precedents; so many judges 
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have written so many opinions in so 
many cases, that a judge who really 
wants to do what is right today gen- 
erally can find some precedent to sup- 
port him.” Twenty years ago there 
were not infrequent decisions where- 
in the courts declared themselves re- 
gretfully constrained to a certain de- 
cision, which they felt to be unjust 
in. the particular case, but which 
they said was necessary according to 
the precedents of the law. The mod- 
ern note tends to be somewhat dif- 
ferent. An illustration: 

3. <A builder recently sued an own- 
er, for whom he had built a country 
place, for the balance of the contract 
price. The owner refused to pay, say- 
ing that the builder had not kept his 
contract, which called for a certain 
kind of wrought-iron pipe in the 
plumbing of the house. By inadver- 
tence, the builder had put in an 
equally good pipe of a different kind 
—same appearance, quality, cost. The 
Court did not uphold the letter of the 
law, and decreed that the builder 
should be paid. 

It was only a decade or two ago 
that jurists were scornfully criticiz- 
ing Roosevelt’s distinction between 
“good” and “bad” trusts. Yet, to- 
day, in testing a corporation’s right 
to existence, we find the Court seek- 
ing the answers to such questions: 

How did it attain its growth: by 
oppressive methods applied to com- 
petitors; by trickery or fraud, by un- 
fair practices; or was its expansion 
the result of superior business abil- 
ity honestly applied? 

Has the public been harmed or 
benefited by its existence? 

Only a few years ago the courts 
took an entirely different attitude. 
The test was not the abuse of power: 
it was the existence of power. 
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What the final determination of 
the courts will be on this question 
will depend largely upon the ulti- 
mate fate of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which exists to enforce fair 
practices in modern business.  Al- 
though the business world still con- 
siders it a meddlesome bureaucracy, 
it is not due to lack of merit in the 
principle on which the Commission 
is founded. Its life has been too 
short, as yet, for us to pass a harsh 
judgment upon it. 

4. Recent developments in com- 
mercial arbitration indicate another 
step, and a very important one, in 
this process by which business seeks 
simpler ways of meeting its  prob- 
lems. Owing to the increased com- 
plexity of the contract law, disputes 
in law courts over business transac- 
tions are tending to become unduly 
expensive. The trial of contract 
cases by jury is today an almost com- 
plete failure, as contract law is so 
complicated as to require a high de- 
gree of legal learning. 

New York has recently given a new 
vitality to arbitration, through the 
creation of an association of respon- 
sible business and professional men, 
devoted to furnishing the ways and 
means of arbitration as a substitute 
for litigation in this type of case. 
Business disputes will be determined 
by the intelligence and business expe- 
rience of fair-minded men, making 
the determination of these disputes 
speedier and less expensive. Thus 
the courts have for the first time a 
form of beneficial competition. 

There is an instinct in the soul of 
man which bids him look, not to the 
unending scrolls of the law, but to 
some good man whom he knows and 
has confidence in. There are many 
little communities in our country, 
where society has not become com- 
plex, where this old personal ideal 
yet prevails. I remember a country 
doctor who was also the justice of 
the peace who, for fifty years, de- 
cided all the disputes which, in the 
cities, make law-suits. 

As years pass, and laws and soci- 
ety become more and more complex, 
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I ask: How long will it be before 
the pendulum will swing to the other 
extreme—the demand for personal 
justice administered by the good man 
as a substitute for our endless bar- 
ren wilderness of precedents in law 
and a maze of indigestible statutes? 
Laws made yearly ‘more complex to 
safeguard cities and states against 
demagogues in office are sure paths 
to the collapse of the democratic 
ideal. There is no safety in them. 
5. The fundamental mistake in 
the overcomplexity of so much of our 
modern law is that it fails to render 
the main service which is expected 
of it. There is no protection against 
the dangers of the crowd-spirit, if 
the crowd itself makes the law. This 
has always been true. It was true 
when tested in Greece and Rome. 
Both of these ancient countries dis- 
integrated under the crowd-spirit— 
that spirit which governs when men 
cease to reason as individuals but re- 
spond to appeals which come to them 
as masses; when a keen understand- 
ing of mob psychology becomes the 
basis of political power; when poli- 
cies are determined, not by the clear 
thinking of individuals, but by adroit 
propaganda addressed to the crowd- 
spirit, to men in the mass, to those 
composite prejudices which defy rea- 
son and make wisdom inoperative. 
We must learn new ways for leav- 
ing the fog of crowd-compelling prop- 
aganda, and learn to think as indi- 


viduals. The movement toward the 
simplicity which this paper has 
sketched is a healthful movement 


toward those simpler standards es- 
sential to the successful operation of 
a complicated social life. 

The final hope of democracy must 
be, not in its letter law, but in its 
leadership. Eventually people’s trust 
must be less in law and more in men. 
In. the last analysis, the main test 
that will determine the survival of 
democracy will be its capacity for the 
wise selection of men—men to be 
trusted with the powers of the state. 
Atl. M., S. °22 
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Women as Dictators 


Summarized from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, President, The Woman's Party 








1. Decrepit man-dominated par- 
ties. 

2. Strength of organized wo- 
men. 

3. To force higher standards. 

4. Men beginning to fear wo- 
men, 

5. Sex discrimination in the 
church. 


NHE end of the dictatorship of the 

‘| world by men alone is in sight. 

We women have been powerless 

in a misfit social structure for such 

an endless time that we have accu- 

mulated enough stored-up energy to 
shape any structure to our will. 

The time has come to take this 
world muddle that men have created 
and strive to turn it into an ordered, 
peaceful, happy abiding place for hu- 
manity. In its present condition the 
world is its own worst indictment 
against the sole dictatorship of men. 
Men have always kept women in sub- 
jection. To acknowledge them as 
equals would have destroyed their 
own pedestals. They have opposed 
an even partially woman-governed 
world, fearing a limitation of their 
own undisputed freedom. 

We are going to make the neces- 
sary changes, but not for the sake 
of women alone. We are working for 
the human race. 

The day is not far off when the 
Woman’s Party, of which I am presi- 
dent, will be strong enough to im- 
pose any measure it may choose. 

Our first task is an educational 
one. We mean to plant the idea of 
independence in the mind of every 
woman. Our party will be a woman’s 
party, and a woman’s party only. I 
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have no intention of repeating the 
experience of the American Red 
Cross, which, in spite of the fact that 
it was founded by a woman, is run 
entirely by men. This will never 
happen in the Woman’s Party. The 
deed of gift of the property in Wash- 
ington—the property on which the 
new parliament building will be 
erected—provides that it reverts to 
my estate the moment any man is 
given official position, employment or 
salary. The world makes its read- 
justments by swinging to extremes. 

2. By the way our membership is 
increasing it is evident that our or- 
ganization will be a colossal thing in 
a very short time. We mean to free 
women from the indignity of hang- 
ing on to the old political parties. I 
think it would be far better for wo- 
men to stay away from all elections 
rather than support the existing de- 
crepit man-dominated parties. I do 
not want to see any woman in the 
Senate as a Republican or a Demo- 
crat. 


Women will never get anywhere 
until they begin to initiate. Perhaps 
there is something very glorious 


about being a helpmate, but if so it’s 
time some man shared that glory. 
And if there is something very glor- 
ious about being a starter, an initia- 
tor, a leader, it’s time that women 
shared that, too. 

The strength of man has always 
been in the union of men, and the 
weakness of women in her lack of 
union. If a man commits an indiscre- 
tion all other men protect him. If 
a woman is at fault other women, 
instead of protecting her, are often 
the first to condemn. Women in the 
past have been afraid to lose the re- 
spect or the love of men by opposing 
their wishes. On the contrary, it has 
been my experience that the modern 
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man finds the intelligent, socially 
conscious, individualistic woman a 
more companionable person than her 
frightened sister who fears to speak 
or move lest she offend him. Women 
gain far more than they lose by an 
attitude of independence. 

I have seen a tremendous evolu- 
tion in a very short time. Take the 
question of divorce. It is not long 
since no woman dared to openly criti- 
cize a man’s behavior by demanding 
a divorce from him. I was one of 
the first women in America to dare 
to get a divorce from an influential 
man. Up to that time divorce had 
been the prerogative solely of ac- 
tresses. Rich men could marry wo- 
men, treat them in any way they 
chose, and ignore them. That is no 
longer possible. We have said to 
men, “We have a right to live, a 
right to be respected.” 

The barriers must be broken down 
which prevent women from utilizing, 
for the good of the human race, all 
their energies, capabilities and tal- 
ents. If we are going to scramble 
for jobs, instead of fighting for prin- 
ciples, I think it would be much bet- 
ter if we did not have a vote. 

3. Europe has suffered no more 
under the reign of queens than it has 
under the reign of kings. Surely 
anyone who has listened to the de- 
bates of the United States Senate 
could not fail to admit that there are 
many women who would fill the 
chairs better than some of the men 
who occupy them at present. It is 
a crime for the country to be repre- 
sented by some of the men who are 
there. 

Men have paid great attention to 
the breeding of horses, dogs, cats and 
pigs. They have paid no attention to 
the breeding of the human race. Wo- 
men will do their utmost to change 
this state of affairs. When right 


and wrong are put before men they 
will have to 
right. 


turn from wrong to 











Today you say to an intelligent 
American, “Why don’t you go into 
politics?” He replies that it is so 
corrupt he wouldn’t think of it. Who 
is going to rescue it from this cor- 
ruption? If men do not choose to 
work for the common good, surely 
they have no right to bar us from 
working. 

Men have never given us justice, 
but we will give it to them. They 
have interfered long enough with 
the development of the race. We 
have been patient too long. 

A woman has a power that a man 
has not, and a man has a power that 
a woman has not. The blending of 
the two will make for a better whole. 

4. Men have begun to fear women 
because they are surpassing them in 
so many lines of endeavor. Once a 
woman has obtained her independ- 
ence and come to value her self-re- 
spect, she will demand the recogni- 
tion of her complete equality—po- 
litically, socially and in the laboring 
world. 

5. Women have given their time, 
their energy and their money to sup- 
port the church. We are allowed to 
sit in the pews, but not to stand in 
the pulpit. The men of the church 
accept our support, but are not will- 
ing to share their exalted positions 
with us. We are required to ac- 
knowledge man as our spiritual su- 
perior. We do not acknowledge him 
as such, and Christ did not. 

Sex discrimination must be done 
awav with in the church, in politics 
and in the laboring world. 

Every woman is a natural conserv- 
ative. We are going to demand ar- 
bitration. We are going to see that 
no warlike measure of any sort shall 
be taken without such arbitration. 
We shall hold our peace conferences 
before, and not after, war. 

Christian women are going to find 
a new wav in which to interpret and 
practice the religion of Christ. 

u uw. JZ. 8S. BB 
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A Dry West Warns the Thirsty East 


Condensed from Collier's, The National Weekly 
William Allen White 


THE KANSAS SAGE SAYS: 

1. No law on earth will prevent old 
soaks from getting their liquor. 

2. The West cannot see prohibition 
as a violation of liberty. 

3. The East cannot sea prohibition as 
a measure directed against eco- 
nomic waste. ; 

4. Kansas and thirty States of her 
tradition and kind would no more 
lose their forty years’ fight for pro- 
hibition than they would lose their 
four years’ fight against slavery. 

5. And on the Eastern seaboard this 
Western attitude is regarded as a 
wave of emotionalism. 

6. The foreign-born citizenship—from 
countries where liquor was not 
abused as we Americans seem al- 
ways to abuse it—see prohibition 
as a maudlin attempt to make peo- 
ple good by legisation. 

. It is probably to their credit and 
our shame that we Americans cre- 
ated the saloon as it was, and that 
our newer citizens cannot see how 
vicious it is. 

8. These clashing views seem hopeless. 

The job of making an adjustment is 
a big one—big and delicate. A 
statesman is needed for this job. 
No politician should apply. 


~) 





HESE United States! We fought 

a four years’ war to eliminate 

“these” and make it this United 
States. But, alas, half a century 
after the Civil War we have these 
United States. They have a binder 
sufficiently strong to hold them; that 
binder, stripped of its flag waving, 
is the Yankee desire for a great mar- 
ket place unhampered by tariffs, 
boundaries, or trade restrictions. But, 
after all, in spite of the fact that we 
masticate the same gum from Maine 
to California, use the same automo- 
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biles, wear the same clothes—still, 
each State has worked out its pecu- 
liar variation of the American idea. 

And we find these United States 
becoming theser and theser every 
year. The establishment of peonage 
in Mississippi, Tammany in New 
York, the cafeteria in southern Cali- 
fornia, literature in Indiana, Reno in 
Nevada, oil in Oklahoma, and the Ku 
Klux Klan in Texas, all indicate how 
various are the social experiments of 
Americans in their local habitats. 
Kansas has been distinguished in 
these United States for a generation 
by her long, dogged fight for prohi- 
bition. So an examination of the 
fight Kansas has made may reveal 
something of the process which the 
nation must follow if it holds the 
prohibition law upon its statute 
books. 

It has been 42 years since Kansas 
adopted a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in that State. Now, it is gen- 
erally supposed that in Kansas, at 
least, prohibition prohibits. It does 
not. Prohibition never does and 
never will prohibit. The thing that 
prohibits the manufacture and the 
sale of alcoholic liquors in Kansas is 
beyond the law. It is the sentiment 
of the people that the iaw is just and 
that it should be enforced. 

That sentiment in Kansas did not 
spring up overnight. It was in the 
Kansas blood. Kansas in the fifties 
was of New England stock—largely 
from the Ohio Valley, one generation 
from New England. Then came the 
Union army in the seventies. Each 
soldier got a Kansas homestead. 
These Union soldiers were out of 
New England directly or indirectly. 
Few foreign-born families came to 
Kansas in the seventies because the 
Union soldiers got all the free land. } Ai 





Kansas of that period had one 
ideal. To make Kansas a good State 
—a home site. So Kansas fell afoul 
of the saloon early in her history. 
For the saloon was a wasteful thing 
—promoting prodigality of every 
sort; of money, of men, of those de- 
cent, kindly manners that we call 
good morals. 

Indeed, in many Kansas towns 
founded in the fifties, the town char- 
ters restricted the sale of liquor, and 
in a few towns liquor was outlawed. 
Thus it happened that local-option 
laws had banished the saloon from a 
majority of the Kansas counties be- 
fore prohibition came. And the pro- 
hibition law of 1880 represented a 
firm conviction of a State of home 
makers that the saloon was a bad 
thing for a town. 

But in many towns the saloons 
made arrangements with the city and 
county officials to be fined regularly 
and went on selling. Sometimes the 
fines were blackmail, and sometimes 
the officers split even with the tax- 
payers, which was regarded as fairly 

onest in that day. But the saloon, 
even when it flourished, was as shady 
as the house of prostitution. 

And with the passing of the saloon, 
the people discovered that the har- 
lot and the gambler went with the 
saloon keeper. This aided law en- 
forcement immensely. Kansas wo- 
men were reenergized, for they were 
annoyed by the rowdy element. The 
women saw how the ballot would help 
them. The legislature of 1885 gave 
the municipal franchise to woman. 
She could vote for city officials; 
whereupon a fight began to control 
the towns and cities. The women 
won. 


Fancy what the foreign-born col- 
onist thought when he heard of the 
row in Kansas. He took one look 
and fled for his life. While tens of 
thousands of foreign-born settlers 
were flocking into neighboring States, 
Kansas got none of this population. 
The population of Kansas remained 
at almost a numerical standstill for 
two decades after the adoption of 
prohibition. 
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Slowly the enforcing laws became 
harsher and harsher. A law was 
passed under which the physical 
property in which a saloon was kept 
became a nuisance. The owner, al- 
though he might not be the keeper of 
the saloon, could be fined, and his 
building locked up as a punishment. 
That law did the business for the 
saloon. 

But after Kansas was bone dry, in 
the nineties, the thing known as the 
“joint’ prevailed, where liquor was 
sold illicitly. A joint throve from 
30 to 60, possibly 90 days, until it 
was broken up, the proprietor often 
put in jail, and his family disgraced. 
That was the stinger in prohibition. 
It was the social odium that comes 
to the law breaker. 

Then came the drug store. And 
straightway the Legislature enacted a 
law prohibiting drug stores from 
keeping alcoholic liquors of any kind 
on hand for any purpose. 

We might as well frankly admit 
that no law on earth will prevent old 
soaks from getting their liquor. But 
as the years have passed in Kansas, 
the crop of old soaks—the waste of 
liquor—has disappeared. It is no 
argument against the success of pro- 
hibition to say that liquor was still 
consumed in Kansas. The consump- 
tion during the last ten or a dozen 
years has come from liquor shipped 
in and sold by the bootlegger. He 
carries the liquor on his person, so 
he must deal largely in whisky and 


brandy. His economic influence is 
small. 

Then Kansas added four laws 
strengthening prohibition. These 


were a law making the second con- 
viction for violating the prohibitory 
law a penitentiary offense, another 
taking away the optional fine in con- 
viction for selling liquor and making 
a jail sentence obligatory, another 
law providing for the confiscation of 
automobiles used in bootlegging, and 
the most effective of all, which gave 
the attorney general power to bring 
ouster proceedings in the Supreme 
Court against any sheriff, constable, 
mayor, city or county official who 
(Continued on page 486) 
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Bells and Bell Towers 


Extracts from The Mentor 


Clinton H. Meneely 
Son of the original Meneely,who made bells nearly a hundred years ago; and 


descendant of the first bell makers in 


HROUGHOUT the ages bells and 

chimes have been _ interlinked 

with the history of people and 
nations. Before man kept records 
he made bell-shaned vessels of wet 
clay. Baked in the sun rays, they 
hardened and gave off a_ pleasing 
resonance when struck. 

Aboriginal people used bells as or- 
naments, and set bits of metal a-jin- 
gle in dances. Moses and_ Isaiah 
mention the use of bells and anklets 
on the feet of women, as yokes for 
horses, and in temple ceremonials. 
The Greeks festooned their triumph- 
al cars with bells, and belled male- 
factors on their way to execution. 
The Romans called citizens to the 
senate and forum, the market place 
and baths bv bells, and gave prizes 
of silver bells for races. 

In the Orient, bells were used in 
religious worship at least 2000 years 
before Christ. About 400 A. D. 
church bell towers were raised in 
various countries of Eurone, and 200 
vears later it was ordered that every 
Christian church should have one. 

The ringing of bells was a signal 
of war in the French Revolution. 

To deprive a town of its bells has 
always been a sign of degradation. 
When Cromwell appeared before 
Cork he ordered all bells to be con- 
verted into artillery. Among many 
superstitions about bells, is one that 
avows that bells carried from their 
own towers will remain silent in the 
enemy’s land. 

Chinese bells are frequently sauare, 
Japanese bells barrel-shaped. Italian 
bells have an unusually long “waist” 
or middle section. The ideal bell corm- 
position is made of two metals only, 
78 parts copper to 22 parts tin. 
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A powerful force is exerted by the 
sound waves of even a_ small bell. 
Muleteers climbing perilous paths in 
the Alps tie fast the neck bells on 
their animals to avoid the possibility 
of their vibration affecting sliding 
snowbanks. 

Russia _ is 
Bells.” All over the 
their thunderous voices are heard 
morning and evening. The Great 
Bell of Moscow is the largest in the 
world, and was made to the order of 
Empress Elizabeth in 1733. It weighs 
about 490,000 pounds, and the metal 
in it cost over $300,000—in addition 
to which a million dollars in jewels 
and gold plate were thrown into the 
molten mass by zealous subjects. The 
bell is 20 feet in height. There is a 
large bell market in Moscow, where 
bells of various sizes are for sale. 

For hundreds of years the chimes 
of Belgian and Dutch church towers 
have rung for liberty. Thousands of 
people gather in the square of Ma- 
lines, Belgium, to hear the weekly 
concerts of a _ well-known chime 
player. In 1914 the bell ringer 
played the national airs of Belgium 
to encourage soldiers marching out to 
stem the onrush of the German 
army. In June, 1919, when ex-Pres- 
ident Wilson went to Malines, the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was render- 
ed on these historic bells. 

Within recent years many Ameri- 
can cities have been enriched by the 
gift of splendid bell chimes. One of 
the largest tenor bells in the world 
is in the tower of the Court House in 
Minneapolis. Another notable chime 
is in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Mentor, S. ’22 


“The 
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called Land of 
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winked at the nonenforcement of the 
prohibitory law. A score of remov- 
als were made. That rapidly dried 
up the wet spots in Kansas. Prohi- 
bition worked. 

As matters now stand, Kansas ju- 
ries convict as often in liquor cases 
as they do in othér cases. Thus pub- 
lic sentiment backs up the prohibi- 
tion law. And so it follows that for 
two decades our politics have been 
totally free of saloon influence. 

Now, of course, what Kansas had 
done in 40 years, America might 
reasonably expect to do in much less 
time. But it must be remembered 
that the most un-American thing in 
Kansas is her high percentage of 
American-born citizens. Eighty-five 
or 90 per cent of our citizens were 
born in America, and something over 
50 per cent of our citizens were born 
in Kansas and have never seen an 
open saloon. It is not fair to assume 
that what has been done with a popu- 
lation such as ours is may be done 
with a population such as Massachu- 
setts has, or New York. In 1911, 
Chicago had a foreign population of 
36 per cent, New York, 41 per cent. 

In America today on the Atlantic 
seaboard the population is vastly dif- 
ferent from that in Kansas; indeed, 
it is a different population from that 
of the States in the Middle West. 
Most seaboard States have a majority 
composed of citizens of foreign-born 
parents. It is not a question of 
“good” or “bad” citizens. It is a 
question of point of view. The for- 
eign-born citizenship is not interested 
in the economic waste of the saloon. 
That population comes from coun- 
tries where liquor was not abused as 
we Americans seem always to abuse 
it. So these people see prohibition as 
a maudlin attempt to make people 
good by legislation. The God-and- 
morality phase of prohibition is all 
that has ever got into the conscious- 
ness of most of the people of the sea- 
board States. 

So we have an unhappy situation. 
A considerable majority of the 
States believe in prohibition as an 
economic measure. When national 
prohibition was adopted, Kansas was 
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These 


only one of 34 dry States. 
States went through about the same 
evolutionary experience that Kansas 
had in legal enforcing agencies. 
Kansas and 30 States of her tradi- 


tion and kind would no more lose 
their 40 years’ fight for prohibition 
than they would lose their four years’ 
fight against slavery. Yet State pro- 
hibition is practically impossible. For 
hootlegging across State lines tends 
to reduce the efficacy of all prohibi- 
tory laws. The States that believe 
in prohibition feel just as bitterly 
when they read of meetings in New 
York, sponsored by the rich and the 
rreat, demanding the repeal of the 
Nighteenth Amendment, as New 
York would feel at a meeting out in 
the cornfields demanding the repeal 
of a certain clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment often used to protect the 
rich. 

Different sections of the country 
have different backgrounds. The West 
cannot see prohibition as a violation 
of personal liberty. For a genera- 
tion has grown up in the West under 
local option. That generation does 
not regard liquor as any essential 
part of a man’s existence. 

The East cannot see prohibition as 
a measure directed against economic 
waste. For in the East a cocktail 
before dinner is a serious and sol- 
emn rite in many homes. And in 
nearly all homes, high and lowly, 
wine and beer are regarded as essen- 
tials of life. The old American stock 
there feels that its liquor gives it a 
distinction. The new American stock 
is but a generation removed from 
Europe, where wine and beer are not 
injurious, as they seem to be in our 
climate. So the new American stock 
feels that to take away wine and 
beer is a wicked and arbitrary de- 
privation. 

These clashing views seem hope- 
less. The iob of making an adjust- 
ment is a big one—hig and delicate— 
handling a weight for a steam crane 
with a jeweler’s tweezers. A states- 
man is needed for this job. No poli- 
tician need apply. 

Coll. Wklyv., S. 2, ’22 
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Socialism and Common Sense 


E. W. Howe's Monthly 


N the publication of a ,Socialist 

magazine there is always a head 

man who, being a little more capa- 
ble and forceful than any other in 
the organization, receives larger pay, 
and decides policies. He is boss; he 
employs, alceten promotes. He is 
not always able to make decisions 
that meet with the unanimous ap- 
proval of his subordinates, but he 
continues in his position until an- 
other appears who is more promising, 
when the same program is repeated, 
with the usual bickering and ill feel- 
ing common in human affairs. 

In every labor union, the same 
rule prevails: the expert man occu- 
py the better positions, and receive 
the larger salaries. In the railway 
service, the locomotive engineer re- 
ceives three to five times as much pay 
as the track laborer, has lighter and 
more agreeable work, and is _ fre- 
quently occupied only half as many 
hours. The same rule holds in a 
Communistic organization. Even here 
the natural law is recognized: the 
more capable men are the leaders, 
who quarrel among themselves, are 
frequently unfair with their follow- 
ers. 


In the case of a pirate ship, the 
most fearsome of the scoundrels is 
captain, decides when to board, and 
divides the loot, always retaining the 
larger share for himself. If women 
are captured, he is awarded the most 
engaging of the maidens, while the 
least capable rogues in the expedi- 
tion must be content with the grand- 
mothers, or forego female society al- 
together. In that noblest of altruis- 
tic endeavor, the Church, we have the 
Pope, the Bishop, the Cardinal, the 
Priest, the Brother; all graded in 
emolument, responsibility and power. 


_ Why then do Socialists, Commun- 
ists, reformers generally, howl so 
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persistently and dlismally. It is im- 
possible to induce a capable man who 
receives more pay for better work to 
divide with his associate who had 
the same chance, and could not, or 
would not, take advantage of it. And 
if the more capable man saves his 
extra income and uses it to advan- 
tage, the fact is no more disgraceful, 
unfair or unusual than is Sam Gom- 
pers, Lenin, the Pope, the President, 
the foreman. 

The fact is that all Socialist 
preaching is contrary to what Social- 
ists themselves practice. Socialism is 
simply a howl because justice does 
prevail to some extent, and not be- 
cause it is non-existent. 

Ever think of what a piece of im- 
pudence Socialism is? Here are our 
best men in transportation, finance, 
manufacturing, farming, mechanics, 
engineering, merchandising, and in 
all the other legitimate activities of 
life. They have at least done so well 
that our country ranks first in all 
essential respects, but here come a 
lot of palpable second-raters, calling 
themselves Socialists, and declaring 
that everything has been done wrong. 
Probably not one of the Big Critics 
who denounce our financial methods 
has ever been a banker. Probably 
not one who denounces conditions of 
employment has ever been an em- 
ployer of any consequence; certainly 
the bulk of these tremendous fellows 
are much like barbers talking about 
the money markets of the world. 
They have no credentials; they have 
won no spurs; they have simply erect- 
ed press galleries everywhere and set 
themselves up as critics of every- 
thing. Find, if you can, one of these 
fellows who is actually a first-class 
man in —e except in criticism. 
Cur. Op., S. 
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Since Grandfather’s Time 





Raymond B. Fosdick 








The gist of the leading article 
in Current Opinion for Septem- 
ber which depicts the startling 
changes civilization has under- 
gone in a century. 





N 1822, the commencement speaker 

at Harvard College referred to 
“our complex world.” 

Yet think what the world was like 
in 1822—only 100 years ago, in the 
days of our grandfathers. There 
was not a railroad, telephone, nor a 
telegraph. The steamboat was but 
a doubtful experiment. Travel was 
a precarious undertaking, hence 
most people stayed home, living and 
dying where they were born. Stu- 
dents at Harvard living at some dis- 
tance came by way of the stage 
coach or on horseback. From Bos- 
ton to New York was a five days’ 
journey. From one to three months 
elapsed before European news 
reached the United States. 

Transportation and communication 
were no more rapid 100 years ago 
than they were with the ancient 
Egyptians. Nothing swifter than a 
horse was known to either Nebuchad- 
nezzer or Napoleon. The farmers in 
1822 used the same methods and the 
same instruments that were used in 
the days of Julius Caesar. 

In 1822, Charles Darwin was only 
13 years old and the whole founda- 
tion of modern biology and modern 
philosophy as well was yet to be laid. 
Crude geological conceptions were 
still in vogue. In the field of chem- 
istry and physics Michael Faraday 
was just beginning his work. In the 
field of medicine, Jenner’s idea of 
vaccination against smallpox was 
just beginning to win its way. Lister 
and Pasteur were not yet born, and 
anaesthetics and antiseptic surgery 
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In the 
realm oi astronomy, Pierre Lapiace, 
who originated the nebular hypothe- 


were unknown to the world. 


still alive. Many new sub- 
jects are now studied in colleges. 

the mightiest revolution in history 
has occurred in the last i00 years. 
Today we cross the ocean in 5 days. 
We fiy by airplane. In our automo- 
biles we can see more in a day than 
our grandfathers could have covered 
in a month. By cable and wireless 
we are in touch with all the world. 
With our own voices we talk to our 
friends a thousand miles away. Seat- 
ed in our own libraries we hear lec- 
tures that are hurled to us through 
the air from 500 miles or more away. 
Caruso returns as from the dead to 
sing to us. Events that few could 
witness are brought to the whole hu- 
man race on the celluloid film. 

A hundred years ago it is conceiv- 
able that a man might digest a fairly 
substantial proportion of the body of 
human knowledge. Not so today. 

In the field of government, our 
task is to control complex functions 
like subways and_ street railroad 
financing with the same intelligence 
that was adapted to the spade and 
the blacksmith shop. The machinery 
of our environment is increasing in 
complexity, but the tools of control 
remain largely the same. How 
faulty those tools may be we are only 
just beginning to realize. Our men 
in the army during the war repre- 
sented our average intelligence. And 
yet thirty per cent of them were un- 
able to read and write. 

Science has multiplied man’s phys- 
ical powers ten-thousandfold and in 
like ratio has inereased his canacity 
hoth for construction and destruction. 
How is that eanacitv to he used in 
the future? Have we spiritual assets 
enourh to counterbalance the new 
forces? How can we breed a greater 
average intelligence >~— 
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What Shall We Do To Stop Crime? 


Condensed from the New York Times Current History 


Report of the American Bar Association’s Committee on Law Enforcement 


O the north of us is a country 

possessing the same substantive 

laws, the same religions, and, 
for the most part, similar dominant 
races. The population of Canada is 
about 9,000,000, that of Chicago, 2,- 
700,000. Yet there were in 1921: 

In Joliet Penitentiary, 1,930 prisoners. 

In all Canada’s penitentiaries, 1,930 
prisoners. ) 

In Chicago, 4,785 burglaries. 

In Canada, 2,270 burglaries. 

In Chicago, 2,594 robberies. 

In Canada, 605 robberies. 

In Cook County, 212 murders. 

In Canada, 57 murders. 

Chicago is cited because the statistics in 
that city, owing to the work of the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission, are fairly accu- 
rate. ; : 

A few differences between this 
country and Canada may be noticed 
at once: Canada has but three large 
cities, most of its people live in 
smaller towns and in the country. 
Further, the administrators of the 
criminal law in Canada are absolute- 
ly beyond the reach of politics. The 
Chief of Police in any Canadian city 
is secure in his office for life if he 
makes good; so is every other police- 
man in Canada. The police force is a 
compactly organized, semi-military 
body. The Judge is there for life, 
and so, practically, if he so desire, is 
the Prosecuting Attorney. 

Moreover, justice is swift and cer- 
tain. When a Canadian is convicted, 
in 99 cases out of 100 that ends the 
matter. The Minister of Justice may, 
it is true, interfere if it appears that 
perhaps the defendant has been con- 
victed on insufficient proof. A large 
proportion of even the more serious 
cases are tried by the Judge without 
a jury. In Canada the penalties im- 
posed are far more severe than our 
own. In fact, the theory there seems 
to involve protection to the public, 
with only a secondary concern for the 
criminal. 
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Finally, there prevails an undefined 
but paipabie difference in the attitude 
toward the law of the two men upon 
the street—the Canadian and the 
American. A volume might be writ- 
ten on this one point. It is not pos- 
sible to overstate the evils which are 
traceable to the pessimism of the av- 
erage American today. This attitude 
of mind is the most prolific cause of 
the present widespread disrespect for 
law. It is largely the result of the 
failure of the courts to enforce laws 
which were designed to protect the 
life and property of the citizen. The 
American is rapidly losing respect 
for the laws, and for his Government, 
because he sees that they are not 
being enforced. 

The history of Government demon- 
strates conclusively that crime de- 
creases or increases in_ proportion 
that punishment is or is not swift 
and certain. The Constitution pro- 
vides: “The accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy trial.” Yet this is 
the kind of enjoyment that few 
charged with crime desire. There 
are many causes for delays in our 
courts, all of which accrue to the 
benefit of the lawbreaker. Three 
years ago, when the Chicago Crime 
Commission came into existence, the 
average murder rate in Chicago was 
about 330 annually—almost one mur- 
der a day. On April 1, 1920, 135 per- 
sons previously indicted for murder 
were awaiting trial. In 104 cases the 
accused were at liberty on bond. In 
the majority of these cases so much 
time had elapsed since indictment 
that witnesses had disappeared, evi- 
dence had been lost, and suecessful 
prosecution , made most _ difficult. 
Through the efforts of the Crime 
Commission, additional Judges volun- 
teered to try cases until the murder 
docket was cleared. Twelve were 
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sentenced to hang. The effect of this 
action on the number of murders and 
other crimes of violence in Chicago 
was electrical. Immediately follow- 
ing the speedy disposition of these 
cases the murder rate in Chicago 
dropped 51 per cent, where it has 
since remained. 

Another remedy is in more strin- 
gent laws limiting and controlling 
immigration. As shown by the U. S. 
Census of 1910 (no data on this point 
in the 1920 Census), out of 100,000 
of the native-born white population 
there were 312 prisoners; out of 100,- 
000 of the foreign-born 732.6 were in 
our prisons, 

One serious obstacle to the en- 
forcement of the criminal law arises 
from the attitude of the law-abiding 
citizen when called upon to aid in its 
actual administration. The American 
temperament adjusts itself to sym- 
pathy with the accused and a corre- 
sponding disregard for the rights of 
the public. In cases where much pub- 
lic feeling is aroused the man of af- 
fairs too often deserts the cause of 
justice. Chief Justice Scanlan of 
Chicago, referring to some _ labor 
trials in his court a few years ago, 
said: 

“Three hundred and eighty business 
men were called for jury service and 379 
of them perjured themselves out of the 
jury box.” 

Want of sympathy, if not actual 
disrespect for the law, reaches up to 
the highest stations and extends 
down to the lowest. The ultimate en- 
forcement of the law rests upon the 
jury box. If the average American 
had without sympathy or prejudice 
performed his duty our terrible crime 
record would not have to be written. 
. Further, we find that the parole 
and probation laws, as administered, 
very generally fail to accomplish the 
purposes for which the laws were de- 
signed. We recommend that first of- 
fenders only should be eligible for 
probation. In substantially all cases, 
no matter what the crime nor how 
hardened the criminal, the boards of 
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parole, with little if any discrimina- 
tion, have released the prisoner at 
the end of the minimum of the sen- 
tence. The purposes of punishment 
as a deterrent are overlooked, the 
safety of the public utterly disre- 
garded, and the very purposes of the 
law defeated. We recommend that 
the indeterminate sentence laws 
should be modified so as to apply to 
first offenders only, and we believe, 
too, that neither probation nor pa- 
role should be permitted those con- 
victed of homicide, burglary, rape or 
highway robbery. 

We find that over 90 per cent of 
the murders in this country (esti- 
mated at 85,000 during the past 10 
years) are committed by the use of 
pistols. The laws prohibiting the 
carrying of firearms are ineffective 
—in fact, they work to the benefit of 
the criminal. The revolver serves 
no useful purpose in the community 
today. We recommend that the man- 
ufacture and sale of pistols, and am- 
munition for them, shall be absolute- 
ly prohibited, save as shall be neces- 
sary for official use under proper le- 
gal control. In European countries, 
which have far less crime than the 
United States, the criminals, as a 
rule, are not armed. 

We find in various jurisdictions glar- 
ing abuses in the matter of bail, both in 
the amounts imposed and in the sutfi- 
ciency of security offered. 

First offenders must be segregated 
from veteran criminals, for the jails 
throughout the land today are breeding 
places for crime, and _ the young and 
thoughtless who may often be reclaim- 
ed are taught by professional criminals 
to scorn the restraints of society. 

The one consolatory finding of the com- 
mittee is that in crimes which indicate 
the dishonesty of the people, such as lar- 
ceny, extortion, counterfeiting, forgery, 
fraud and swindling, a comparison of 
conditions shows that the morals of this 
country are better than in any of the 
other large countries of the world. The 
American people are an honest people; 
commercial integrity here works to a 
higher standard than in any other land 
the morality of the country is higher, the 
lives of its citizens are cleaner, offenses 
against women and children are less fre- 
quent and more universally abhorred. 


Cur. Hist., S. 
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On the Sense of Direction 


Condensed from The Century Magazine 


W.H. Hudson, Author of “Green Mansions,” etc. 


HE sense of direction is of vital 

importance to all animals en- 

dowed with locomotive organs— 
wings, fins, legs, ribs and scales. The 
snake does not move, as the ancients 
thought, by means of its fiery spirit. 
And we know that snakes, with vir- 
tually no horizon at all and so short- 
sighted that they can have no land- 
marks, do yet possess the sense of 
direction in a remarkable degree. 
Thus there are authentic cases on 
record of tame snakes traveling long 
distances back to the home from 
which they have been removed. We 
see from observation that the snake 
could not do very well without such 
a sense. 

As to insects, a little observation 
of wasps, bees, ants, and others, is 
enough to show that they could not 
exist without such a sense. For a 
home the ant has aminute hole some- 
where under the grass leading into 
his subterranean galleries; and as 
his sense-organs are specialized in 
two directions, he will move about as 
freely in the dark and know just 
what to do, as when out in the bril- 
liant sunlight. To him the grasses 
are like trees and their stems like 
trunks; and he cannot see a distance 
of half an inch before him. He goes 
on and on until he finds what he is 
looking for, and then will return, 
working his way through that inter- 
minable forest, straight to his home. 

And so it is with birds and mam- 
mals, all of which when out and away 
from home on their various quests 
are, as the poet has said of the mi- 
grating bird, 

“Lone wandering, but not lost.” 

There is no hamlet in the world, T 
imagine, where you will not be told 
strange, vet familiar, stories of a 
vet animal returning from long dis- 
tances to its old home over ground 
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unknown to it. Even here, where I 
am writing, two such cases have been 
related to me of cats; one that was 
sent to a distant village in a closed 
basket and promptly returned to its 
home here; the other of a cat re- 
ceived here from St. Just, seven miles 
away over a rough moor, which dis- 
appeared on the ‘evening of its ar- 
rival and reappeared the very next 
day at St. Just. A correspondent in 
America tells me of an authentic 
case of a dog sent by rail and water 
to a Southern State, which soon van- 
ished from his new home, to reap- 
pear several months later at his old 
home, 800 miles distant, looking like 
a very old worn-out dog. 

We higher animals can sympathize 
with the cat and dog in their suffer- 
ings in a strange place. Especially 
so if we consider that smell is more 
to them than sight and hearing to- 
gether. They live in smells. In the 
familiar smells of their home, they 
are at peace. Instinctively the ani- 
mal regards every strange smell with 
suspicion: it is a warning of danger, 
perhaps, and for all his domestication 
he cannot be free of this inheritance. 
We can imagine then, what it must 
be to remove an animal of this kind 
from his familiar home into a world 
of unknown smells! 

In my early home on the Argen- 
tine pampas, it was a common thing 
to hear a Gaucho say when some of 
his horses had been stolen, that he 
counted on the recovery of such a one, 
knowing that he would, on the first 
opportunity, make his escape and find 
his way back home. 

In birds this sense of direction is 
more nearly infallible than in mam- 
mals. Thus you will see a basket 
full of homing pigeons released, the 
birds flying off in various directions 
to their homes, from 30 to 200 or 
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more miles distant, and the chances 
are that not one will fail to turn up 
at its destination. As the pigeon 
has existed in a domestic state for 
thousands of generations, it may be 
assumed that its homing faculty is 
not as perfect as in the wild bird. 
The bird needs this faculty in 
greater perfection than the mammal, 
owing to its wings, which give him 
an immensely wider range and swift- 
er motion. 

As mentality enters more into the 
actions of man than in other mam- 
mals, the sense of direction is less 
perfect in him than in them. Like 
the sense of smell it is not needed, 
and in that condition its decay is in- 
evitable. Nevertheless, when one is 
among semi-civilized men much giv- 
en to roaming, one meets with in- 
stances of the sense as acute and 
efficient as in the lower animals. 

Men who were never lost and nev- 
er at a loss were not uncommon on 
our Argentine frontiers. I remem- 
ber a Gaucho to whom it seemed in- 
credible that any sane person should 
be without this sense of direction. He 
had to believe there were such men, 
just as there were others blind or 
deaf or idiots from birth. You could 
take him blindfolded fifty leagues off 
into any place unknown to him, and 
lead him now in this or that direction, 
then take off the bandage in a dark 
night and set him free, and he would 
not be lost. 

But more wonderful is the fact 
that on some rare occasion this fac- 
ulty should revive in its. pristine 
power in a person in whom it had 
appeared to be non-existent. Years 
ago I read of an instance of this kind 
which interested me deeply because 








it so closely resembled an experience 
I once had. It was the one and only 
time when I have known the full 
meaning of such a sense, its certi- 


tude. ‘My case was this. I was in 
the middle of a thick wood covering 
an area of several miles. Absorbed 
in my occupation, night surprised 


me, and I realized 1 was lost. I could 
not see even on which side the sun 
had gone down. Suddenly, while 
peering into the thick blackness all 
round me and feeling distressed, it 
was as if I been unexpectedly 
set free. I knew in which direction 
to go. There was no hesitation, no 
shadow of a doubt. I forced my way 
through the thickest undergrowth, 
not daring to go round these thickets, 
fearing that if I varied the least bit 
from the bee-line I was making, I 
might lose the sense of direction that 
guided me. Eventually I got free of 
the wood and found that I was actu- 
ally making a bee-line for my destin- 
ation. 

It was perhaps the strangest ex- 
perience I ever had. There must be 
a specialized nerve in the brain, I 
suppose, which keeps a record of all 
our turns and windings about, and 
ever, like the magnetic needle, swings 
faithfully round to the point infallib- 
ly in the direction to which we desire 
in the end to return. This, at all 
events, is how it must be in the low- 
er animal and in savage men. I can 
only suppose that this function is not 
actually obsolete in us, that it still 
exists feebly, and that on this one 
occasion the nerve was excited into 
functioning power by my _ mental 
state, producing that conscious feel- 
ing of confidence. 

Centy. M., S. ’22 
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What Ails the World? 


Extracts from the North American Review 
Rev. Martin J. Scott, SJ. 











This is the second of a note- 
worthy series of articles appear- 
ing in The North American Re- 
view on World Restoration by 
eminent leaders of thought of 
various religious sects. 





EFORE Christ, war was the oc- 

cupation of nations. The Roman 

Empire was at peace only three 
short periods during 700 years. Pow- 
erful nations sought more dominion, 
weak nations fought for existence. 
The only peace was that of exhaus- 
tion or slavery. Unless we go back 
to pre-Christian times, we can have 
no idea of what Christianity has done 
for the world’s welfare. Treaties 
mean much or little now. They meant 
nothing then. Justice had no mean- 
ing except it was supported by force. 
The existence of a small nation like 
Switzerland cannot be imagined in 
pre-Christian times. It would have 
been absorbed or annihilated. 

If a powerful nation now attempted 
to absorb or destroy a smaller nation, 
it would outrage prevailing senti- 
ment and evoke opposition. And 
what created civilized sentiment to- 
day? Christianity. Before Christ, 
the ruler of a nation was not only a 
tyrant but a god. He acknowledged 
no power above him. In point of fact 
the Roman Emperors were deified. 
Their word was law. They made 
wrong right or right wrong. Chris- 
tianity proclaimed to the ruler on the 
throne that he was subject to a 
Higher Power; it introduced a new 
thing into the world, justice. Until 
the Catholic Bishop Ambrose with- 
stood the Roman Emperor Theodosius 
to his face there never was a power 
in the world which said effectively 
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to a tyrant, “It is unjust; thou shalt 
not.” 

I wonder if we who are the heirs 
of all the beneficence which Chris- 
tianity has wrought are not some- 
times not only unmindful of but also 
ungrateful to Christ. We glory in 
liberty, equality, fraternity. But it 
was Christ who first declared the bro- 
therhood of man. It was His Church 
which abolished slavery. One-third 
of the world was in slavery before 
the Catholic Church gradually en- 
franchised them. It is not civiliza- 
tion which has brought justice and 
liberty into the world. Civilization 
was at its height in the pagan Roman 
Empire when justice and freedom 
were trampled underfoot. 

But what has all this to do with 
the problem we are facing? Every- 
thing. Peace is not more difficult of 
attainment than justice or freedom. 
Look over the past twenty centuries 
and you will find that never before 
in the history of the world was jus- 
tice or the individual held in such re- 
spect. Crimes there have been, but 
those which the Church prevented 
were innumerable. 

Before Christianity, prisoners of 
war were put to death or sent into 
slavery. Women and children were 
butchered or reserved for a worse 
fate. Since, prisoners have been al- 
most envied, and women and children 
held sacred even by their conquer- 
ors. The Church used its power time 
and again to check acts of injustice, 
to halt the hand of the powerful ag- 
gressor. 

A new era has come. Materialism 
is the god now worshipped. Great- 
ness is measured by size. The man 
is great who has much. The nation 
is great that is rich. Material stand- 
ards dominate the world. Result: 
Conscienceless governments, bleeding 
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nations, discouraged peoples, lawless 


individuals. And what does this new 
god give its worshippers? Guided 
mainly by material standards the 


world was never so materially desti- 
tute. Starving millions in a world of 
plenty! What an indictment of man’s 
pride and selfishness! 

War has done it, war which was all 
but universal. By deception, in- 
trigue, propaganda, downright injus- 
tice and force, the governments of 
Europe for the past few centuries 
have sought to extend their terri- 
tories and enrich their treasuries. 
And all the while the multitudes were 
bleeding and dying, and the produc- 
tive earth was trampled on by de- 
vastating armies. And to what pur- 
pose? To gratify the ambition of 
rulers or feed the pride of nations. 

It is a truism to say that mankind 
is selfish, and that nations are as 
selfish as the individuals who com- 
pose them. If selfish governments 
meet in council, they may temporize 
and compromise, but they are not apt 
to remedy an evil the root of which 
is selfishness. Selfish humanity re- 
fuses to prescribe or take the rem- 
edv for selfishness. 

Justice requires that man or na- 
tion subordinate personal or national 
advantages to right and truth. That 
means frequently the sacrifice of per- 
sonal or national interests. In the 
council of nations, each goverment is 


inclined to seek its own interests. 
Compromise never cures. It simply 
covers. What will cure? Justice. 


And nothing which mere worldly pol- 
icy offers will enable selfish govern- 
ments to rise above selfish aims. The 
power so to rise must come from 
above. Human nature cannot rise 
above its own level unaided. 
Justice among individuals is main- 
tained by laws. It is maintained 
among nations by force or law. By 
force means war, the very thing we 
seek to avoid. By law means by an 
authority which can legislate for na- 
tions as government does for indi- 
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viduals. Where is that authority? 
No merely human authority exists 
for such legislation. Nations may 
combine and make a pact, and create 
an authority, but such authority rests 
on selfish agreement, and its founda- 
tion is sand. 

There is a remedy: Reverence for 
Christ’s ideals. A return to spiritual 
values. These ideals cured the pagan 
world of the dreadful evils of slav- 
ery, butchery of prisoners of war, in- 
fant murder, the debasement of wo- 
man, and other maladies so firmly 
rooted that they seemed impossible 
of eradication. 

If mankind realizes that the Cre- 
ator and Ruler of the world is a just 
God Who will render to every man 
according to his works, mankind will 
respect justice, and human govern- 
ments will rule by right, not by 
might. But if mankind believes that 
it is but a material part of this ma- 
terial world, and that life and ac- 
countability terminate in a bit of 
dust, and that there is no ruling pow- 
er above, the hand of every man will 
be against his neighbor and the policy 
of every government will be plunder. 

Every Christian denomination holds 
that duty, not desire, should be man’s 
principle of action. The object of 
religion is to help man to live by the 
standards set by the Creator, in or- 
der that man may be worthy of as- 
sociation with God forever hereafter. 
Even with the aid of religion many 
fall by the wayside. Without it they 
are almost sure to collapse. If one 
endeavors to live in the presence of 
God, and to conduct himself accord- 
ingly, in a general way it works for 
peace because it works for justice. 
In proportion as the individual and 
family and society and government 
conform their conduct to these Chris- 
tian ideals will the world have peace; 
in no other way. Christ said, “I am 
the Light of the World.” A beacon 
guides; it does not compel. If the 
nations walk by that light they will 
be in the way of peace, if not—look 
at the world today. 

N. Am. Rev., S. ’22 
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The Wonders of Microscopy 


Extracts from a chapter in ‘“‘The Outline of Science’”’ 


J. Arthur Thompson, University of Aberdeen 


HE use of lens for magnifying 

purposes is ancient, but the 

microscope did not become an 
effective instrument till about the 
middle of the 18th century, when it 
made possible the discovery of the 
invisible world of life. 

The pioneer was Leeuwenhoek 
(1632-1723), who discovered minute 
creatures which are found in ponds. 
With a crude microscope he was able 
to demonstrate his animalcules be- 
fore the Royal Society in London, the 
Fellows signing an affidavit that they 
had seen the little creatures. He also 
discovered bacteria (Pasteur later 
demonstrated their importance), the 
very minute organisms which cause 
all putrefaction, are responsible for 
bringing about so many diseases, and 
are yet of immense service to many 
living creatures. It was literally the 
discovery of a new world with a teem- 
ing population, with incalculable 
powers for good and evil. It must 
have been a seed in the human mind, 
this idea of an intense activity going 
on all unseen until men stuck lenses 
of glass in front of them. 


It seems hardly too much to say 
that the system of animate nature 
would be uncomfortably magical if 
the microscope had not enabled us to 
detect the missing links in many a 
chain of events. The _liver-fluke 
which often destroys the farmer’s 
sheep is a relatively large animal— 
about an inch long—but it starts its 
life as a microscopic egg which de- 
velops into a microscopic larva that 
enters a water-snail, and has a re- 
markable history there. In hundreds 
of cases the microscope reveals life- 
histories. In this way, the cause of 
disease is often discovered, and it is 
not usually long before investigation 
also reveals a cure. 
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The early microscopists were the 
first to reveal the fact that the mul- 
titude of minute creatures have an 
intricacy of structure comparable to 
that in larger and higher animals. 
It makes for a realization of the un- 
ity of organic nature to disclose in 
creatures which will pass through 
the eye of a needle the presence of 
organs comparable to those in man 
himself. As far as intricacy of 
structure goes, size does not count 
for much. 

It is a very striking experience to 
observe a minute animal, no more 
than a pin-prick in size, and to find 
that it has a food-cana!. a chewing 
apparatus, a nerve-centre, various 
muscles, a delicate kidney-tube, and 
so on. He would be a bold man who 
says he understands how there is all 
this intimacy within bulk so small. 
This we venture to call the second 
wonder of microscopy, that great in- 
tricacy of structure may occur in a micro- 
scopically minute living body. 


Harvey’s theory of the circulation 
of the blood was completed by the 
use of the telescope, when it was ob- 
served that the arteries leading from 
the heart, and the veins leading back 
to the heart are bound into one sys- 
tem by the intermediation of the 
capillaries. 

We hastily draw our finger from 
a hot plate—a reflex action—it is 
only with the help of the microscope 
that we can tell how the message 
travels by sensory nerve-cells, to in- 
termediary nerve-cells and thence to 
motor nerve-cells which command 
the muscles to move. Our mouth wa- 
ters at the sight of palatable food: 
it is only by help of the microscope 
that the physiologist is able to trace 
the message from eye to salivary 
glands and to show how in these 
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glands there is a secretion discharged 
when the ~ aed is pulled by a nerv- 
ous command. 

Every many-celled creature, which 
reproduces in the ordinary way, 
starts out on the journey of life as 
a single cell—the fertilized ovum. It 
contains, in some way that we can- 
not picture, the initiatives or “fac- 
tors” for the hereditary characters 
of the living creature in question. 
But the microscope has begun to re- 
veal the little world within the egg- 
cell and it has been found possible 
to map out the way in which the fac- 
tors for certain characteristics are 
disposed. Thus in the case of the 
fruit-fly, it is possible to say that 
the factor for, say, red eye or grey 
wing, lies at such and such a level 
in one of the four chromosomes. 
It would be difficult to find a wonder 
of microscopy more wonderful than 
this. Although we do not understand 
today how the factors of an inheri- 
tance are condensed into the dimen- 
sions of a pin-prick; or how the fer- 
tilized egg-cell segments into two, 
and cleavage after cleavage con- 
tinues, with associated division of la- 
bor, until an embryo is built up; we 
do know why it is that like tends to 
beget like, why certain hereditary 
characters are distributed in a par- 
ticular way among the offspring. 
And we also know the successive 
steps by which the process of devel- 
opment is accomplished. The scien- 
tific study of inheritance can as lit- 
tle dispense with microscopy as with 
breeding experiments and statistics. 
All three are essential. 

Everyone knows that finger-prints 
are sometimes necessary in the 
identification of a criminal. But the 
microscope ‘has an even subtler use in 
the detection of crime. If blood on 


the clothes, of a suspected murderer 








is declared by him to be the blood of 
a rabbit which he killed, it is usual- 
ly possible to test the truth of his 
statement microscopically. For the 
dimensions and shape of the very 
minute blood corpuscles differ in dif- 
ferent mammals. 


The use of the microscope in medi- 
cine may be illustrated in reference 
to the blood. For it is often possi- 
ble by microscopic examination of 
blood to tell what is wrong with a 
patient. Also of great importance is 
the microscopic testing of milk and 
drinking water. The microscope is 
invaluable for the detection of adul- 
teration. It has been of inestimable 
value to metallurgy in observing the 
structural features of various com- 
binations, such as different kinds of 
steel. 

Everyone knows from observation 
that a strong beam of sunlight in a 
darkened room reveals multitudes of 
dust particles. These dancing par- 
ticles become visible because they 
are so strongly illumined; there is a 
refraction of rays from their surface, 
and they look much bigger than they 
really are. On the same principle, 
microscopes are provided with “con- 
densers” which illuminate the object 
to be magnified with a cone of light. 

We must mention, at least, a very 
different subject—the extraordinary 
beauty of many microscopic objects. 
There are endless “beauty forests” 
found in the architecture of shells, 
in the structure of the outside of 
pollen-grains and butterflies’ eggs; in 
the internal structure of the stems 
of plants; in the sculpturing of the 
scales on butterflies’ wings; in the 
strange hairs on many a leaf; in the 
intricate section of a rock and in the 
variety of snow crystals. Of micro- 
scopic beauty there is no end. 
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Superpower: The Next Industrial 


Revolution 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews 


Judson C. 


UPERPOWER is a proposal to 

unify the whole business of pro- 

ducing power, whether for rail- 
roads, municipal utilities, or indus- 
tries. Under its ideal development, 
no manufacturer, city, or railroad 
would manufacture power. The pow- 
er plants, whether producing elec- 
tricity from the fall of water, or in 
huge steam-electric plants in the coal 
regions—all these would be owned 
and operated by one gigantic Super- 
power corporation. Everybody would 
buy power from it. The Power Dis- 
patcher for the Eastern Zone, for 
example, would receive reports from 
railroads, factories, lighting systems, 
as to their requirements for each 
hour of the day, and he would deliver 
the power by manipulating the 
switchboards or telephoning to opera- 
tors in other parts of the zone who 
would make deliveries from their 
switchboards. When the factories in 
Newark cut off their power and close 
in the afternoon, the rush of people 
going home would demand a lot more 
power for the New York subways— 
and the power would instantly be de- 
livered to New York. 

At first, most of the power of this 
system would be generated by the 
great power plants already furnish- 
ing light and transportation for all 
the cities, and power for many of 
the industries. They would simply 
be taken into the Superpower organ- 
ization and connected up by trans- 
mission lines, so that power could be 
delivered wherever wanted, no mat- 
ter where generated. But as many of 
these plants became obsolescent, they 
would be abandoned, and new ones 
built right at the mimes, on cheap 
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land, to use cheap labor, would be 
put into commission. 

This power centralization would 
take the place of some 96,000 inde- 
pendent power-producing plants 
throughout the Eastern zone. Near- 
ly all of these are inefficient; waste- 
ful of capital, labor and coal. The 
plan is today regarded by men of 
vision as an inevitable development 
of the near future. The national 
Government has made detailed sur- 
veys_ and prepared plans. 

The war brought Superpower pro- 
grams to attention in both the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain. In 
England, a_ technical commission 
worked out a scheme for dividing the 
Kingdom into a dozen Superpower 
zones. It is realized there, as here, 
that the lessened transportation of 
coal would be equivalent to greatly 
increasing the capacity of the rail- 
roads, which is as important there as 
here. Indeed, unless the railroads 
are somehow enabled rapidly to in- 
crease their tonnage capacities, the 
world’s growth in population, and 
industry is’ bound very soon to out- 
run their capacity to serve it, and to 
bring about an economic and indus- 
trial paralysis. 

If the Superpower program looks 
big, complicated and impracticable, 
it may be said that there are two 
Superpower zones already organized 
in this country. On the Pacific coast 
there is almost complete physical 
unification of the power producers of 
Oregon, Washington and California. 
Another group of great power cor- 
porations have been connected up, 
covering roughly the Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Georgia. Last 
year there was a Urovgkt in the east- 
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ern part of the zone, and rivers 
flowed so little water that power re- 
quirements could not be met. The 
drought area simply borrowed power 
from parts of the zone where condi- 
tions were normal! 


Superpower represents one of the great- 
est waste eliminations that engineering 
science has devised. A small power plant 
uses from 10 to 20 pounds of coal to pro- 
duce an electrical kilowatt hour; a big, 
modern plant produces the same power 
from less than 2 pounds of coal. The 
saving from labor is also very great. The 
Government Superpower Survey finds 
that the 96,000 factories in the Eastern 
zone would save $10,000,000 annually by 
buying Superpower. 

The electrification of all heavy-traffic 
railroads, the establishment of Superpow- 
er, and the consequent elimination of 80 
per cent of coal movements, would take a 
burden from the railroads so great that 
few people have any conception of it. 
First, from 30 to 40 per cent of the ton- 
nage the railways now have to move 
would be eliminated (half the tonnage of 
eastern railways is coal); and second, the 
electrified railway is a much more effi- 
cient transportation machine, capable of 


moving more freight, moving it faster, 
and at lower cost. 
The electric locomotive is almost not 


limited to its capacity by 
because it merely requires more power to 
conquer them, It consumes whatever cur- 
rent it needs in pulling its train up hill, 
but when it starts down hill, its motor 
becomes a dynamo and generates and re- 
turns to the wires a charge of current 
available for use elsewhere, In short, the 
train running down one hill by force of 
gravity contributes very considerably 
toward pulling another train up the other 
side of the hill. 

The electric locomotive requires vastly 
less attention than the steam locomotive. 
The former can be kept 20 hours at work, 
while the latter is doing well to produce 
an average of 8 hours a day. Freight 
trains would run at something like double 
their present speed, with a great saving in 
operating wages. Under electrification, 
just half as many locomotives will be 
needed. Finally, it is almost impossible to 
waste power with an electric locomotive, 
and it is almost fool-proof; while the ef- 
ficiency of a steam locomotive and econ- 
omy in its coal consumption are almost 
entirely under the control of the fireman 
and engineer. 

The tonnage of American railroads dou- 
bles every decade, and without electrifica- 
tion there must be spent vast sums of 
money in the next few years expending 
present facilities. 


peak grades, 
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One of the most impressive arguments 
for Superpower is that at present the in- 
stalled power-producing capacity is about 
7 times as great as the actual consump- 
tion of power. That ie, om account of the 
wasteful method of putting in a small 
power plant for every manufacturing 
establishment, to be run a few hours a 
day and perhaps a few months in the 
year, there is an investment in power- 
producing mechanisms 7 times as great as 
would be necessary if all the power plants 
could be used all the time! Superpower 
contemplates an immense reduction of 
this capital waste, a huge saving of fuel, 
and an enormous increase in efficiency. 


Necessary as it is, the hard, unnatural 
labor of recovering coal from far down 
in the earth is a task that men more and 
more dislike. They revolt against its con- 
ditions; demand more wages than indus- 
try as now organized, can pay. Coal 
mining is seasonal, miners working about 
200 days in the year when they ought to 
work 300. The railroads find their coal 
ears idle at one season, while at another 
they cannot move the coal tendered them. 
On its business side the industry is the 
worst organized, by common consent, in 
the country. If the production and move- 
ment of coal could be made substantially 
the same throughout the year, conditions 
would be largely improved in the coal in- 
dustry. But the general public will not 
buy coal in summer and store it. Super- 
power will, and thus stabilization will be 
effected. Students of the whole problem 
regard this steadying of the coal industry 
as one of the most beneficent results of 
Superpower in operation. 


All over the industrial world the trend 
is toward the development of water pow- 
er and substitution of it for coal. Coun- 
tries that have coal want to be emanci- 
pated from utter dependence on 80 de- 
moralized, chaotic and uncertain a source 
of power; so England and the United 
States are working out Superpower plans. 
Countries that have no coal—Italy, Swit- 
zerland, South America—are turning to 
water-power because they find that de- 
pendence on coal leaves them to choose 
between two horns of a dilemma; some- 
times they can get no coal at any price, 
sometimes they can get it, but only at 
prices so high as to impoverish their in- 
dustry. Even the River Jordan is to be 
harnessed and the Holy Land electrified. 


The power from falling water will flow 
on perpetually. The age of coal is draw- 
ing to its close. Superpower is just 
ahead of us—of all of us—and it will mark 
one of the long steps in the industrial rev- 
olution that began with the factory sys- 
tem. 


Rev. Revs., S. ’22 
The Reader's Digest 
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Athletics for Women 


Condensed from Woman's Home Companion 


Mrs. Molla B, Mallory, Women’s National Tennis Champion 


PORTS ought to mean just as 

much to a girl as to a_ boy. 

Health and happiness and the 
sporting spirit are the rewards which 
every woman, as well as every man, 
may win from athletic games. 

Furthermore, if boys and girls are 
to enjoy the same sports, why should 
they not enjoy them together? If 
co-education is a good thing, what is 
wrong with co-education in sport? 
Nothing so quickly develops a clean, 
healthy comradeship between the 
sexes as playing games together. The 
boys insensibly acquire courtesy 
toward their opponents-—an essential 
part of good sportmanship. The 
girls learn their limitations. 

Games rightly played do at least 
as much for the spirit as for the 
body. One learns to be a good loser 
and a good winner. One is quite as 
important as the other. If you can 
lose your game without losing your 
temper, and win without self-conceit! 
The sporting spirit also means that 
you must never cheat to win. On the 
other hand, you must throw yourself, 
body and mind and heart and soul, 
into the effort to play just as well as 
you have it in you. You must be 
courteous to your opponents and loyal 
to your partner or side. 


The athletic figure seems to me the 
most beautiful in the world. The girl 
who has grown up on sport is ad- 
mirably poised and proportioned. She 
need never experiment with obesity 
cures. 
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1 think the suggestion that sports 
unfit women for motherhood is the 
merest superstition. Look at Mrs. 
May Sutton Bundy, who formerly 
held the women’s national tennis 
championship. She has four children, 
and yet she still plays wonderful ten- 
nis. Another splendid tennis player, 
Mrs. ‘G. W. Wightman, of Boston, has 
four children. Look at the English 
women, who ride and hunt all their 
lives and are the healthy mothers of 
large and healthy families. 

When possible, a woman should 
carry her youthful interest in sports 
through her whole life. They keep 
the mature woman young; they give 
her happiness and. zest; they prevent 
her from growing fat in body and 
mind. We all know the passion of 
the middle-aged man for golf. The 
middle-aged woman ought to find 
that or some other game just as fas- 
cinating. Often she does, nowadays, 
and surpasses the younger women. 

The modern woman _ especially 
needs sport in her life. There are 
tens of thousands of women in smatl 
apartments, in offices, in the profes- 
sions, who lead practically sedentary 
lives. How are they to keep healthy 
and fit, except through games? 

The time may come when we snall 
prefer to be taxed more for big, free 
playgrounds for men, women and 
children and less for hospitals and 
asylums. 

Woe. & Bw 





Just as 
beauty exists outside ourselves, so 
spiritual force is indrawn from the 


color or music or any 


great reservoir outside ourselves. 
And we receive almost no instruction 
about laying hold on that force. We 
are told that worship will do it—for 
an hour a week. ‘That prayer will 
do it—for ten minutes a day. Scraps 
of reading or lectures or talk bring 
it to us fleetly—and we feel refreshed 
as by the accession of some new 
strength. But we have not developed 
a technique in any degree compara- 
ble to the technique by which we call 
upon sound and color and other 
beauty and claim them to manifest 
in our lives. 

Yet spiritual power is the greatest 
conceivable power and the purest 
conceivable beauty. A  power—as 
definite as the power of music; and 
to manifest it there is required a 
technique as definite as that which 
any musician ever masters. 

And the A B C of the technique 
for obtaining this spiritual power is 
love—as definitely to be cultivated as 
rhythm or literary style. 

A philosophy with love as the 
starting point settles three points 
about living: 

First, that all human beings are in 
the world to obey the law of growth, 
physically, mentally, spiritually. 

Second, that one’s sole function is 
to co-operate in every possible way 
in that general growth. 

Third, that mistakes are due to de- 
fective growth and are always to be 
dealt with in this understanding and 
in patience. 

Thus there are eliminated from the 
foreground, envy, the wish to wound, 


A Bit of Philosophy 





pride, and the desire to outshine. 
There remains dominant the pure 
sense of fellowship. And this is love. 

Now love invariably expresses it- 
self in one way: As an attitude. This 
attitude is an opening of one’s na- 
ture, a sense of both outflowing and 
in-flowing, of silent constant com- 
munion with everybody. A tremen- 
dous understanding of people—of the 
casual companion, the passer-by, the 
stranger. Defects are by no means 
obliterated but they are transcended. 
A chance greeting becomes an event, 
is seen as a lovely exchange of some 
invisible essence which flows among 
human beings and is usually recog- 
nized only in the closest ties. A man 
leading a little child becomes a tre- 
mendous figure. A woman reading 
very badly a paper at her club be- 
comes a being to be regarded with 
tenderness. A new attitude. Love. 


The moment that one regards the 
world in this fashion, everything 
separating one from the spiritual 
world gives way. The channel is 
open. Spiritual power flows in, flows 
through, manifests. 

It is simpler than the technique 
of piano or voice—or any of the arts. 
And it will transform human rela- 
tionship. Irritation, resentment, re- 
taliation disappear. 

It will transform the werld more 
than any other art. The world’s To- 
morrow is to be solved by men and 
women incarnating and manifesting 
spirit. And the channel for spirit 
is the unfailing attitude of love. 

Zone Gale, in 

Woman’s Home Companion, S. ’22 
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The “References” of Promoters 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business, published by The United States Chamber 
of Commerce 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


crooked schemes I have so often 

found the shadiest of them sup- 
ported by the permitted “reference” 
of some prominent citizen or local 
institution, that I have come to re- 
gard the average endorsement not as 
an earnest of reliability but rather 
as a signal warning me to read care- 
fully between the lines before taking 
any chances. If the public in gen- 
eral would assume a like attitude, 
millions of dollars yearly passed into 
the pockets of the professional fa- 
kers would be saved to the too trust- 
ful investor. 

Good names are the cheapest and 
the most effective of assets to the 
trickster whose business it is to get 
something for nothing. He does not 
have to pay for them; they are 
loaned to him out of good nature or 
heedlessness or in pursuance of that 
sadly overworked business. creed, 
“Don’t knock; boost.” 

For example, what does a bank 
“reference” really amount to? 

“Do you know that the Com- 
pany is using the name of your 
bank?” I inquired of a banker. 

“Are they?” he replied, glancing 
indiff-rently at the circular I showed 
him. “They maintain a large balance 
with us,” said he conclusively, as if 
that quite covered the case. 

“But do you know anything of the 
nature of their business, which they 
are using your name to support be- 
fore the public?” 

“Not a thing in the world.” Nor 
had anyone else in the institution any 
better knowledge of the concern. 

Not once in a thousand times does 
a prospective investor go to the trou- 
ble of following up the claim of a 
certain bank’s endorsement by mak- 
ing any inquiries. The company cer- 
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tainly wouldn’t dare to use the bank’s 
name without permission; the bank 
wouldnt give permission unless it 
knew the enterprise to be sound; 
therefore the thing must be right and 
safe; such, 1 think is the average 
reasoning. 

When the notorious Pan Motors 
Company returned to the financial 
void whence it sprung, taking a mil- 
lion or so of gullible dollars with it, 
its extensive list of “suckers” could 
console itself (perhaps) that, at least 
the corpse had been enthusiastically 
endorsed by an entire local chamber 
of commerce, an imposing list of 
banks and their officials, many lead- 
ing business men of the town, a 
bishop, a postmaster, and the Blue- 
Sky Commissioners of two sovereign 
states! Yet there never was a time 
when the Pan Motors Company had 
the stability of a thistledown. 

There lies before me a circular is- 
sued by the International Radio Cor- 
poration. It features, as newly ap- 
pointed managing director, one, Har- 
ry Burrell, “noted financial adviser 
and big business executive, formerly 
head of a special department of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company,” and also 
“associate of such well-known mag- 
nates as J. P. Morgan, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Jr., Governor Benjamin Strong, 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., the late Harry 
P. Davison, Herbert Hoover, and a 
score of others.” Names to conjure 
with! The circular also gives the 
name of a vice-president of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company whom the In- 
ternational Radio fakirs had “elected” 
to their directorate without his 
authority or even knowledge. 

As for Burrell, he was simply a 
clerk in the trust company, worked 
in the same capacity for J. P. Morgan 
and Company, and was an “associ- 
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ate” of the other magnates named to 
the same extent that a flagman at a 
Syracuse crossing is an associate to 
the president of the New York Cen- 
tral. The men and institutions nam- 
ed are both innocent and helpless in 
the matter; Burrell was within his 
legal rights in marketing his former 
connection with them. And because, 
through Burrell’s name, the company 
was able to throw around their shady 
proposition an atmosphere of high 
finance, they were willing to pay him 
$15,000 a year salary. 

Nothing is easier to join than the 
average chamber of commerce. Nev- 
ertheless as bulwark to a stock-sell- 
ing scneme the line “member of the 
local chamber of commerce”’ is a dis- 
tinct asset. Not infrequently a broad- 
er interpretation is given and the 
legend takes this form, “Endorsed by 
our local Chamber of Commerce.” I 
have had occasion to follow up sev- 
eral of these endorsements only to 
find, as a rule, that they are based 
upon nothing more than the fact of 
membership. The head of one du- 
bious enterprise thus defended him- 
self: 

“We’re members of the chamber of 
commerce, and they wouldn’t-a taken 
us in if they didn’t think we was all 
right, would they?” 

“Presumably not.” 

“Well, ain’t that an endorsement?” 
he declared, triumphantly. 

Testimonials from individuals have 
always been easy to obtain. I have 
in mind two noted men who, between 
them, have issued in the past several 
hundred such letters, mainly because 
they were too good-natured to re- 
fuse. So many of these well-meant 
epistles have subsequently come home 
to roost, bringing with them a de- 


cidedly buzzardlike odor, that the 
once obliging name-ienders have be- 
come exceedingly “tight” in this re 
spect. But the ancient brood of en- 
dorsements continues to turn up in 
places and attached to enterprises as 
unforeseen as they are disconcerting. 
The unpleasant fact is that Jim 
Smith, whom you have known as a 
good fellow may not continue to be 
an honest man after he has extract- 
ed from you a letter testifying to 
your confidence in him. 

A group of highly reputable gen- 
tlemen recently had a lesson to this 
effect in the case of the Victor Page 
automobile concern, one: of whose 
chief assets in its stock-selling 
scheme was a folder reprint of 14 
testimonial letters from men promi- 
nent in the engineering field vouching 
for Page’s ability and _ reputation. 
Says the special bulletin of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, issued as a warning against 
the stock: 


“Our investigation reveals the fact 
that the letters were written in good 
faith and contained honest expres- 
sions of opinion, but their writers 
did not know the purpose to which 
the letters were to be applied, and 
when they learned of their use in 
stock selling activities, protest was 
registered.” 

Yet this same Page was trying to 
sell to the public 5,000,000 shares of 
stock through direct and deliberate 
misstatements about an automobile 
company which had never produced 
a single car! 

It will take a long time to educate 
the gullible public to the point of 
realizing that most endorsements or 
references mean little or nothing. 
Nat. Bus., S. ’22 














What periodical contains so many articles of lasting 
value and interest as The Reader’s Digest? 

What other magazine enables one to employ odd mo- 
ments each day so profitably? 
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Who’s to Blame for Divorce? 


Digested from Iliuetrated World 
Mark H. Revell 








1. Chicago’s appalling divorce 
rate. 

2. An array of pet theories. 

3. The lack of mental interests. 

4. The new freedom. 

5. Couples once lacked time and 


energy to consider’ their 


plight. 








HE courts of Chicago recently 

announced statistics that have 

set thoughtful people every- 
where to wondering. In the year end- 
ing July 31, 1922, 39,588 marriage 
licenses were issued, and in that same 
period, 10,046 couples were divorced. 
These figures indicate that roughly 
one out of every four. marriages solemnized 
in Chicago ends in divorce. 

Nor is this the worst of the story. 
There is, also, the Domestic Relations 
Court organized to handle a tre- 
mendous number of less serious cases, 
many of which end in reconcilement 
rather than going to the higher 
courts for divorce hearing. If then 
we consider a marriage “shaky” 
when it comes to the attention of any 
court, what sort of a situation have 
we? 

2. Naturally, such a _ revelation 
brings every pet formula and sofution 
to the front immediately. 

“Man is naturally polygamous,” 
one says. “This tendency has been 
curbed in past centuries by religion 
and a healthy social sentiment. But 
now the authority of religion is 
weakening in many quarters, men 
are daring more and more, and mar- 
riage is steadily losing sanctity in 
consequence.” 

Another says: “It-has always been 
woman’s job to soften, subdue, and 


' hold her mate. In past centuries she 
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has done this, by providing a happy 
home, rearing attractive children, and 
catering to the whims of the man. 
The ‘new woman,’ he says, will no 
longer do this. She expects the man 
to tame himself; and when he doesn’t 
the divorce court gets another case.” 

Then comes the indictment against 
social conditions. High living costs 
with their consequences of wives 
working outside the home, and cou- 
ples refusing to have children, figure 
prominently. Many commentators 
blame the motion pictures, newspa- 
pers and magazines, with their pa- 
rading of unbridled luxury and loose 
morality. 

Yet, if we blame the man, we can 
think of many patient fellows who 
have stood up under intolerable con- 
ditions for years. If we blame the 
woman, we can think offhand of 
many women who have exhibited no- 
bility under persecution by a scoun- 
drel. We hear the apartment hotel 
blamed for it all—and we know many 
couples, living happily in such domi- 
ciles, while couples in elegant homes 
come to grief. We hear the “slack- 
ened morality due to the war” of- 
fered in explanation; but plenty of 
ex-soldiers are living happily with 
their mates. And so with high wages 
and low wages, drink and prohibition, 
movies and the lack of amusement. 
The exceptions to any of these rules 
are as numerous as the cases that fit. 

8. Still, things do not happen 
without a cause. There must be a 
reason. Mrs. Julia McGuire, as 
“conciliator” in Chicago’s Domestic 
Relations court has heard thousands 
of cases and reconciled hundreds of 
them. She says: 


“Two great factors which bring 
cases to us are first, lack of ac- 
quaintance before marriage, and sec- 
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end, the lack of a home or ambitions 
for the future.” 

“Hundreds of cases come to us 
from dance hall and amusement park 
romances. A man and a girl meet 
and enjoy each other’s company ex- 
ceedingly. Half in jest, perhaps, one 
says, ‘Let’s get married.’ Many a 
couple—many more than most peo- 
ple imagine—has become man and 
wife after an acquaintance of less 
than forty-eight hours. Too many 
of these matches are hopeless from 
the start; there is not a chance that 
the man and woman concerned will 
get along for any length of time. 

“The other class starts off better, 
but has no objective. After marriage, 
the man and girl live in a boarding 
house or in a furnished room or two. 
They have no ambitions, no plans for 
the future. When the novelty wears 
off, there is nothing left. 

“Marriage does not change the in- 
nate human aversion to monotony. 
Excepting people with strong intel- 
lectual interests in common, if the 
end of the romantic period does not 
find the man and girl interested in 
plans for a home or family, there is 
nothing to hold them together. With 
their mutual life becoming monoton- 
ous, they seek new interests else- 
where. The real fault lies in the way 
the marriage is contracted; and both 
are to blame for that, unless you 
choose to blame a society which does 
not train its young people better.” 

4. Another Chicago social worker 
of equally broad experience, says: “I 
do not believe that immorality and 
selfishness are on the increase. 
Rather, nowadays, our young couples, 
instead of taking the word of church 
or state, are judging the matter for 
themselves. Now, instead of suffer- 
ing in silence through fear of hell- 
fire or social condemnation, they 
come to the courts with their trou- 
bles. There is probably no more 
marital unhappiness now than in the 
past decades; we only hear more 
about it. I should say the cause lies 
in the new freedom, in the shaking 
off of authority and the substitution 
of individual judgment.” 

The problem calls for education 
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and guidance. It is, of course, an up- 
hill program; it calls for much pa- 
tience and devotion; but, after all, is 
that not the way most human prog- 
ress is made—by hard work and pa- 
tient education of the race, rather 
than by sweeping legal gestures? 

5. “Suppose,” says a Chicago 
judge, “we view divorce today and 
last century against their respective 
economic and social backgrounds. A 
lot of blackness will disappear. The 
average workman a century ago toil- 
ed from sunrise to sunset. The wo- 
man’s lot was no better. Often she 
made the clothes, even to spinning 
the yarn and weaving the cloth. She 
made her own soap and butter. She 
had no labor-saving devices what- 
ever. 

“When night came for such cou- 
ples, they were glad enough to tum- 
ble into bed. Uncongenial they may 
have been; but they were too tired 
to know it. Life was a grim race, in 
which few people indeed were more 
than half a jump ahead of the wolf 
at the door. People had little time 
or energy with which to ask them- 
selves whether they were unhappy, 
and still less for doing anything 
about it if they were. 

“It is only since 1890 that the mo- 
mentum of the nineteenth century’s 
inventions has made itself felt in 
the daily life of everyone. People 
have their evenings now, and a little 
energy left after the day‘ with which 
to think about their condition, and to 
do something about it.” 


We are coming out from the grind- 
ing poverty, the blind fear of author 
ity which formerly kept mankind 
crushed into a semblance of order, 
and we are reaping the crop of new 
problems which last — century’s 
changes sowed. The remedy does not 
lie in trying to force mankind back 
into the old mold. Rather should we 
grapple with the new problems, use 
the reliable old means of education 
and effort. and in good time, we shall 
conquer. That is the time-tested road 
of human progress, traveled by dem- 
ocracy, science, industry. 

Il. Wld., O. ’22 
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Map-Changing Medicine 
Condensed from The National Geographic Magazine 
William Joseph Showalter 


HE hookworm zone of the earth 

embraces more than half of its 

population. Within this zone 
live most of the world’s backward 
peoples, and there is much ground for 
saying that perhaps the chief part of 
their backwardness is due to the cu- 
mulative effect of the disease—phys- 
ical, economic, intellectual, and moral 
—upon the race. 

More serious, indeed, than the high 
mortality rate among individuals of 
the living generation is the accumu- 
lating deterioration of the race, due 
to poverty and its consequences, 
transmitted to future generations. 
The malady lowers the victims’ re- 
sistance to other infections, dulls 
the mind, saps the strength, leads to 
degeneracy and decay. The deaths 
directly or indirectly traceable to it 
are higher in percentage than those 
traceable to almost any other disease 
except tubercuinsis. 

Yet, no othe¥ disease is as eastTly 
cured: a dose of Epsom salts, a dose 
of thymol, another dose of salts, fol- 
lowed by the elimination of scores 
and even hundreds of life-sapping 
worms. Presently the erstwhile vic- 
tim feels his whole life being trans- 
formed from a dragging existence 
into a quick-stepping, energetic ac- 
tivity. 

Three out of 5 persons examined 
in China have the hookworm disease; 
3 out of 4 in Siam; 5 out of 8 in 
India. Similar conditions prevail in 
Brazil, Colombia, Central America, 
the West Indies, and elsewhere. 

Richmond County, Virginia, is an 
example of what may be accom- 
plished. Thirteen years ago, 82 per 
cent of the people had the disease. 
In 1922 there is not a single person 
in the county in whose body the 
worms are numerous enough to pro- 
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duce any of the symptoms of the 
malady. : 

Even more deadly is the malaria 
germ, which is present everywhere in 
the tropics, the greatest single foe 
of the white man. If yellow fever 
can point to pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tions destroyed by it, and if hook- 
worm disease can lay claim to beinga 
strong factor in making backward 
that half of the world’s people who 
dwell within the frostless latitudes, 
malaria can offer evidence that it has 
helped to make Africa the Dark Con- 
tinent, that it was largely responsible 
for the passing of the “glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome,” and that today it lays a 
heavy hand upon the eight hundred 
millions of people who dwell in ma- 
laria areas. In India alone 1,300,000 
people die annually of malaria and 
100,000,000 more suffer from its at- 
tacks. 

It was the British surgeon, Major 
Ronald Ross, who found that the 
malaria germ is carried by the mos- 
quito. Since then, Panama and a 
hundred other places throughout the 
world have been largely freed from 
this scourge. At an average cost 
of 78 cents ner capita 52 communi- 
ties in Southern States which had 
been hot-beds of malarial infection, 
were largely freed from the disease. 
The measures employed were: simple 
drainage, filling pools, channeling 
streams, oiling, enlisting the service 
of the top minnow, and administering 
quinine. It costs only one-fourth as 
much to get rid of malaria as to 
keep it. In Hamburg, Arkansas, the 
number of visits paid by doctors to 
malarial patients fell from 2,312 in 
1916 to practically nothing in 1921. 

Under large-scale demonstrations 
the world has had the way pointed 
out through which it may rid itself 
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of one of humanity’s greatest foes— 
an enemy which, unmastered, annual- 
ly slays more victims than even the 
World War claimed in any 12 
months. 

Similar progress has been made 
with yellow fever. And so it has 
come to pass that sanitary science is 
able to hold out to humanity a char- 
ter of freedom from three of the 
greatest scourges that have beset 
mankind. The United States has un- 
tiringly cut down the death rate in 
our dependencies. Throughout the 
British Empire, British sanitarians 
have carried the tidings of better 
health. In Indo-China, in Madagas- 
ear, French sanitarians, through the 
Institute of Colonial Medicine, have 
labored with stirring success to pre- 
vent sickness. In Formosa, Japan 
has shown how high death rates may 
be cut down and well-being promoted, 
even among illiterates. 

Gradually all the microscopic mon- 
sters that have challenged man’s do- 
minion on the earth are being cir- 
cumvented. Before the days of Jen- 
ner, smallpox was the popular dis- 
ease, as unescapable as measles now. 
Men are still living who remember 
that typhus was one of the great 
scourges of our cities. 

There is another aspect to the in- 
ternational health situation. The 
most productive half of the earth’s 
surface lies in the latitudes where 
contagion is most rampant. As hu- 
manity expands it must look more 
and more to the tropics for its food. 

How fast mankind is expanding 
few people realize. The population 
of the earth expanded two and a half 
times as much from 1804 to 1914 as 
it had from the days of Adam to 
1804. ; 

The tropics have food-producing 
potentialities that beggar descrip- 
tion, and sanitation is able to break 
the domination of the white man’s 
principal foes there—disease germs. 

The natural opportunities for con- 
tagion to travel to the ends of the 
earth on the wings of humanity’s 
commerce are legion. But even in 
the ancient days, when the human 





race didn’t go beyond its own neigh- 
borhood as much in a quarter of a 
century as present-day civilization 
does in a week, and when the world 
had less than one-fifth as many peo- 
ple as it now has—even then all na- 
tions were frequently prostrated by 
epidemics—calamitous scourges that 
filled whole continents with weeping. 
Resistance was useless, for no one 
knew how to resist. In a single epi- 
demic of black plague, China alone 
lost enough of its population to fill 
five rows of graves reaching around 
the world. Spreading to Europe, this 
same epidemic found enough victims 
to replace every casualty in the 
World War. 

But this was no isolated calamity. 
Now cholera, now smallpox, again 
the plague, now influenza, starting 
mayhap in the Orient, would follow 
the caravans to India, then journey 
with the religious pilgrims to Mecca, 
and then scatter to the four corners 
of Europe, overwhelming the Conti- 
nent as irresistibly as a mighty flood. 

If such results grew out of the 
wanderings of a few traders, what 
would happen today were it not that 
sanitary science has erected barriers 
everywhere for our protection? 

There are many people on the earth 
who still believe that the snake is the 
only potent healer; those who try to 
get rid of tuberculosis by swallowing 
a live frog; those who essay to cure 
epilepsy by having the patient wear 
the unwashed shirt of one who died 
of that malady, and many equally ig- 
norant beliefs. 

But, with the number of deaths cut 
in half wherever the sanitarian holds 
sway, with the average life length- 
ened 8 or 9 years where his advice is 
lived out, preventive medicine has 
been vindicated a thousandfold, and 
the outlook for the future is such as 
must hearten every thoughtful per- 
son and arouse the hope that the sci- 
ences of eugenics and_ preventive 
medicine will work hand in hand for 
the development of a better race, in- 
spired bv nobler ideals and movine 
on to a richer destiny. 

Nat. Geog. M., S. ’22 
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Viewpoints 


EWS dispatches chronicle an un- 
derstanding between the Shu- 
bert and Erlanger theatre inter- 

ests to bar from the stage all objec- 
tionable racial jests. Under the ban 
we will hear no more of Paddy’s pig. 
The proud descendants of Roman pa- 
tricians will no longer be shamed by 
references to the Black Hand. Jew- 
ish demands to ban allusions to fire 
insurance and pawnbroking are to 
be acquiesced in. Ole, the Swede, and 
Kaiser Bill jests will be barred in 
deference to the Scandinavian and 
German objections. 

Thus far the theatre operators 
have shown no desire to put an end 
to portrayals of the Protestant clergy 
as sanctimonious hypocrites. Nor is 
there interdict against continued ridi- 
cule of domestic virtue or of the pro- 
hibition clause of the United States. 
The Dearborn Independent, Ag. 19, 

"22 


“Consider the stars,” says Mrs. 
Houghton to her husband (in “The 
Vehement Flame”), and if he takes 
this sage advice, what a marvelous 
field is spread before him! 

Stars that are suns beside which 
our sun is scarcely more than a pin 
prick in size; stars whirling in im- 
measurable magnificent pin wheels, 
and flaming in blazing clouds of neb- 
ulous matter; stars that gather in 
immense clusters and masses, like 
gigantic bees swarming to some un- 
fathomably titanic end. 

“Consider the stars,” and reflect 
that in all the reaches of the heav- 
ens, man and his peering telescope 
find nowhere evidence of chaos, but 
everywhere order ruled by law. 
Editorial, Woman’s Home Companion 


Mr. King, Premier of Canada, has 
again called attention to the great 
importance which the unfortified 
frontier between Canada and the 
United States now assumes in the 
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consciousness of the world. This 
imaginary line of 4,000 miles is prob- 
abiy the greatest joint contribution 
which these peaceful peoples have 
made to history. This border has not 
been violated in 100 years, not be- 
cause there were not occasions for 
quarrels and even for war. In fact, 
there is not a single foot of its great 
extent that has not been subject at 
some time to the most energetic dis- 
agreement; yet every difficulty which 
has arisen has been peacefully set- 
tled by diplomacy or arbitration. For 
the last eight years the world has 
been debating the inevitability of 
war and the possibility of perpetual 
peace; all this time the United States 
and Canada have demonstrated that 
peace is by no means a dream; so far 
as these two nations are concerned 
it is a reality, for the most imagina- 
tive person could hardly conceive of 
any misunderstanding that could 
plunge them into war. 
World’s Work, S. ’22 


America’s attitude to her women 
is the most civilized in the world. It 
is the habit of the older countries to 
say that American women are spoilt 
and to offer their condolences. But 
as we ourselves become more civilized 
I think we shall cease to offer them. 
For real fundamental respect, for 
comradeship and courtesy combined, 
for sheer human decency, the relation- 
ship between American men and wo- 
men, girls and boys, is the most civ- 
ilized thing I have ever struck. An 
American man will take care of a 
woman without perpetually rubbing 
in the fact of her sex, in a way that 
the men of no other nations do yet. 
Of course there are brilliant individ- 
ual exceptions. 

Maude Rovden. London’s Woman 

Preacher, in “Our World,” S. ’22 





In forming an opinion from read- 
ing the newspaper, we should con- 
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clude as a general rule the very op- 
posite to appearances. Newspapers 
publish news. News means some- 
thing unusual. What is unusual is 
not typical. If your newspaper, 
therefore, publishes some morning a 
number of crimes of violence, dis- 
honesty in official life, frauds, di- 
vorces and scandals, your conclusion 
should be that the normal tone of the 
public life is quite normal. Some 
day when your newspaper publishes 
an account of a man paying his debts 
or a woman being decent, or a poli- 
tician acting honorably, you may 
know that the situation is desperate. 
Cur. Op., S. ’22 


One is not surprised (referring to 
an action by Congress) that Mark 
Twain wanted to meet the Devil, “if 
only to see a person who for untold 
centuries has been the spiritual head 
of four-fifths of the human race and 
political head of the whole of it, and 
must have executive ability of the 
highest order.” . 


A great editor in the Middle West 
wrote me; in regard to New York: 
“The Jews own it, the Irish run it, 
the Americans visit it in rubberneck 
wagons. When you land, buy a ticket 
to America!” .. . 

By happy accident ran into Edwin 
Markham _ today. Whatever the 
weather, it is always springtime in 





his climate. If white winter has set- 
tled on his good gray head, it is be- 
cause the summer has gone to his 
heart, where there is always bloom 
and bird-song. He knows how to join 
the joy of youth without its silliness 
and the wisdom of age without its 
weariness. ... 

To me the great church organ, 
with its myriad tones and echoes, is 
a symbol of the faith of the church, 
as if foretelling the triumph of a Di- 
vine Love which shall yet woo every 
wandering human tone into one sove- 
reign Harmony—when the nameless 
pathos, which haunts all earthly mu- 
sic, shall be heard no more. ... 

From diary of Joseph Fort Newton, 

Atlantic Monthly, S. ’22. 


A good illustration of the flap- 
doodle nature of the argument that 
the income tax makes the rich men 
pay all the taxes is given in the case 
of the estate of the banker Jacob H. 
Schiff. This was valued at nearly 
$35,000,000. The taxable income from 
it worked out scarcely 1% per cent 
a year, for the reason that the bulk 
of his estate was in tax-exempt 
bonds. The income tax forced Schiff 
to take his monev out of that sort 
of investments which build up in- 
dustry and help the country, and put 
it into city, state and national bond 
issues, 


Cur. Op., S. ’22 





The articles in “The Little Magazine” are selected 


because of their ENDURING value and interest. 


Pre- 


serve the complete set of “Digests,” for you will find 
it valuable for years to come. In what other volume 
could you find such a wealth of information as is con- 
tained in 12 issues of The Digest—nearly 400 articles 


of unusual merit? 
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A Challenge to Spiritualistic Mediums 
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Condensed from Vanity Fair 


Patrick 


FRIEND of mine who was for- 

merly a magician took up spirit- 

ualism because it was a more 
lucrative profession. He _ practised 
with luminous substances, until he 
was able to produce some startling 
phenomena of the sort known as ec- 
toplasmic. That is, he would give 
the appearance of producing from 
his mouth—in a darkened ‘room, of 
course—a luminous tangible sub- 
stance which would stretch and grow 
before the eyes and even assume the 
shape of human heads and hands. 

Time passed, and the medium won 
fame and success. But he was al- 
ways beset by fear and worry. What 
if a Sherlock Holmes should one day 
decide to show him up? 

Then Sir Arthur took the lecture 
platform in defense of spiritualism, 
and so aroused public interest that 
now my friend makes $200 a night. 

But, to my sorrow, the price of 
ghosts has gone up. I sometimes 
amuse my friends, and a few weeks 
ago when I tried to buy a new supply 
of ectoplasm my dealer told me the 
price had doubled. 

“You can’t expect to get it at the 
old price,” he said. “Ectoplasm’s a 
scientific fact now. This is no cheap 
game any more. Here this ectoplasm 
is revolutionizing science and philos- 
ophy, and you still want to buy it at 
75 cents an ounce!” 

My dealer referred me to two 
books: “From the Unconscious to the 
Conscious,” by Gustave Geley, and 
“Phenomena of Materialization,” by 
Schrenck-Notzing. When I had read 
these I knew that I did not have the 
proper appreciation of ectoplasm. I 
can see now why the price has gone 
up. 

The second book describes in detail 
the sittings of the medium Eva (the 
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foremost living producer of ecto- 
plasm) and is illustrated with some 
200 photographs. The author assures 
us that no trickery is possible. The 
medium Eva is undressed, examined, 
and sewed into a black garment. She 
is placed in the cabinet. Then: 

“From the body of the medium 
there exudes an amorphous substance 
which takes diverse forms. Some- 
times these phantoms can be photo- 
graphed, sometimes they disappear 
rapidly.” 

This is ectoplasm. To be sure, 
most of the ectoplasmic photographs 
look like portraits clipped from 
newspapers and stuck alongside the 
medium’s head by means of a hair- 
pin. Others look like plain white 
veiting shaped into various forms. 
But we are solemnly assured that 
there was no possibility of trickery. 

But we who dabble in conjuring 
have shown the scientists so many 
times that they are not qualified t 
detect trickery, that these assertions 
fail to convince us any more. A 
score or more of scientists said that 
there was no trickery possible in the 
case of Eusapia Palladino; yet when 


a committee from the Society of 
American Magicians attended her 
seance they exposed her so com- 


pletely that now any school-boy can 
duplicate her tricks. 


The truth is that when a question 
of deception is involved, the only per- 
son capable of judging is the one who 
is familiar with the thousand differ- 
ent methods of deception. The effect 
of every good conjuring trick is that 
no trickery is possible; if the possi- 
bility were obvious, there would be 
no illusion. And the scientist who 
will frankly admit himself baffled 
by a simple card trick feels quite 
capable of detecting the much more 
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complicated mechanisms of spiritual- 
istic deceptions. 


The truth is that the materializa- 
tion phenomena, which are just now 
attracting so much scientific and 
popular interest, can baffle no one 
who is familiar with the rudimentary 
principles of deception. 


Schrenck-Notzing tells us: the ex- 
amination is somewhat hindered be- 
cause female mediums are very mod- 
est; Eva fails to produce ectoplasm 
when her protectress, Mme. Bisson, is 
not present; after she is examined, 
it is necessary for Mme. Bisson to 
enter the cabinet and “soothe her by 
holding her hands for a few mo- 
ments”; after a form has disappeared 
she sinks exhausted into Mme. Bis- 
son’s arms, after which she is exam- 
ined. 

Under these conditions, Eva can 
produce a slightly luminous grey 
veiling. Under similar conditions, I 
would undertake to produce anything 
under an elephant. Sometimes the 
medium’s hands are held; when this 
happens, either the ectoplasm issues 
from her mouth, or a strange, ecto- 
plasmic hand is seen to hold the ap- 

arition, while Eva’s own hand is 
eld by Mme. Bisson. 

It is all very convincing, but some- 
how I suspect that the slightly lumin- 
ous vapor is silk painted with lumin- 
ous paint. I have seen such material, 
ten yards of which could be packed 
into a vest pocket. I know a medium 
who has a ghost which packs into a 
watch-case. When the medium blows 
into it, it expands and rises into the 
air. 

Th@ investigators of Eva _ report 
that the medium suffers a great deal. 
This is probably true. Most of her 
sufferin.s, | suspect, is caused by the 
great struggle to keep her face 
straight. 

Magicians know that when tables 
are lifted at a distance from the me- 
dium, the trick is accomplished by a 
collapsible rod, which folds up to the 
size of a pencil, and extends five feet 
or more. Dr. Crawford of Belfast 
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one day glimpsed this rod in the 
darkness. The medium, feeling her 
only hope lay in boldness, next day 
painted the rod with luminous paint. 
Dr. Crawford announced soon after- 
wards that tables were lifted by ecto- 
plasmic rods, which issued from the 
medium. This same scientist placed 
the medium on the scales. When the 
table was lifted, the needle jumped 
ahead by precisely the weight of the 
table. This dispelled Dr. Crawford’s 
last doubts. 


In one of my seances I encountered 
the true scientific spirit. The ghost 
appeared which a lady recognized as 
her own nephew Ned. It happens 
when “ectoplasm” is fresh it has a 
rather strong odor, and I had paint- 
ed the ghost only that afternoon. 
“Ned was always a bad boy,” the lady 
explained, “and when the ghost came 
near I could smell the sulphur and 
brimstone. So I knew it must be 
Ned.” In the face of such evidence 
as this one can no longer refuse to 
believe. 


It is not generally known that no 
spiritualist has ever produced an ef- 
fect which the magicians cannot ex- 
actly duplicate under identical con- 
ditions. Some years ago a French- 
man—LeBon—offered a _ prize of 
50,000 francs to any medium who 
could move a block of wood without 
touching it, under conditions which 
made the use of trickery impossible. 
The prize has never been competed 
for! Yet the mediums can make ta- 
bles float through the air and bring 
back the spirits of the dead! 

When I showed this article to my 
friend the medium, he said: “The 
scientists are so easily deceived that 
mediums tend to stagnate. But when 
our old tricks are exposed, we have 
to think up new ones, and thus the 
art progresses. You conjurors are 
stimulating us to great creative ac- 
tivity. Keep it up, and some day we 
may be able to fool even the magi- 
cians.” 

Van. Fair, 0. ’22 
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H. A. Overstreet (page 453) has 
been head of the department of phil- 
osophy of the College of the City of 
New York since 1911. His conclusions 
are based upon a year of intimate 
study of a fairly large number of 
the more progressive factories from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

Harold Cox (page 461), the dis- 
tinguished editor of the “Edinburgh 
Review,” writes from personal ob- 
servations, for he spent two years in 
India teaching in the Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh. 

Arnold Bennett (page 463), the 
great English novelist, presents the 
fifth of his series of articles on “How 
to Make the Best of Life,” appearing 
in Pictorial Review. 

Robert S. Lynd (page 465) offers in 
the opening paragraphs of his article 
some details regarding himself. The 
name and locality described in the 
article have been changed; otherwise, 
the facts occurred as related. 

Articles by Brander Mathews 
(page 475) appear from time to time 
in Scribner’s Magazine. Professor 
Mathews, novelist, essayist, critic, 
dramatist, and poet, has been pro- 
fessor of dramatic literature at Co- 
lumbia since 1900. 


About Some Writers in this Issue 


George W. Alger (page 479) is a 
New York lawyer who drafted the 
New York Employers’ Liability Act 
and many amendments to labor and 
child-labor laws. 


W. H. Hudson (page 491), just 
dead in England, “had a sense equal- 
ly for wild adventures at the ends of 
the earth and for the peace of the 
fields at home. He went his way 
without expectations, meeting now a 
quaint child, now a dog with some 
peculiar habit, now a bird with a cry 
he had not heard before or a flower 
of a fresh color, and setting down his 
observations with a lucidity which 
cannot be taught or imitated for the 
reason that it springs from the char- 
acter of the observer. He was, with 
W. H. Davies, the most artless Brit- 
ish writer of his time, and one of the 
least likely to seem soon archaic.”— 
The Nation. 


The Rev. Martin J. Scott (page 
493) is the author of several note- 
worthy books. He contributes, as a 
spokesman for the Roman Catholic 
Church, the second in The North 
American Review’s series of articles 
relating to world restoration. 
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